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| claim to them, one and all, was undisputed. Aided in 
| no ero by fortune, by friends, or by family, he had 
won his way at a comparatively early age to a foremost 
CCORDING to the stately rites of heraldry at | place, alike in the legislature of his country and in the 

the close of any grand funereal pageant, Garter |Councils of his Sovereign. Obtaining while yet but 


King at Arms, taking his stand beside the open grave | in the very flower of his life an eminent position in 
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into which the coffin 
has been already 
lowered, enume- 
rates with all- 
becoming pomp the 
name, style, and 
titles of the de- 
ceased, and then, 
snapping his wand 
of office across his 
knee, flings the frag- 
ments into the 
sepulchre. When 
Lord Macaylay was 
in the January of 
1860, interred at 
Westminster— not, 
it is true, with any 
public state or cere- 
monial, ,but ve 

solemnly, and wit 

the train in attend- 
ance upon his re- 
mains surrounded 
by a throng of noble 
mourners, the wand 
that might there 
have been most 
aptly broken and 
cast into his tomb, 
would tertainly 
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any indicative of the 
gory dignities 
e had achieved, 
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India, he was there 


| enabled, within an 


interval of less than 
three years, to ac- 


| cumulate wealth 





sufficient to secure 
to himself thence- 
forth at the least 
competence. Prior 
to that memorable 
incident of his brief 
careerin Hindostan, 
his fame was already 
established both in 
Oratory and in 
authorship. Return- 
ing from the East 
with heightened 
ambition and with 
a considerably en- 
larged experience, 
his earlier successe$ 
were surpassed by 
his later. He spoke 
as he had never 
before spoken in 
Parliament. He 
wrote as he had 
never before written 
in the Edinburgh. 
Having helped, in 
his capacity as the 
member of more 
than one Cabinet, 
to make history he 
sat down at last, 
pen in hand, to 
realise the most 
cherished of all his 
literary aspirations 
by writing it. His 
aim thenceforth was 
to assume his place 
among the national 
annalists. The en- 


Historian, Critic, Orator, Poet, Essayist. His repu- | deavour was noble, but it was only partially realised. 
tation in each of those high capacities had come, long | Four volumes were published, a fifth was preparing for 
before his demise, to be recognised as it were by accla- | publication, when the silver cord of his life was 
mation among his contemporaries. The validity of his |loosened and the golden bowl broken. Instead of 
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leaving behind him, as he had intended, the finished 
masterpiece, he left behind-him no more than the frag- 
ment of that masterpiece. Happily, however, it is as 
the symmetrical foot of the Hercules, from the propor- 
tions of which the projected colossus may be conjec- 
tured by analogy. Fortunately, moreover, the author’s 
genius has vouchsafed to the world other, and, to our 
thinking, brighter evidences of its, in many ways, in- 
comparable excellence. Where doubts may not un- 
reasonably be expressed as to the serenity of Macaulay’s 
judgment as a Historian, none will deny the splendour 
of his.style, the copiousness of his knowledge, the 
ripeness of his scholarship, the diversity and felicity of 
his illustrations, the brilliancy of his wit or the keen- 
ness of his satire—all combining to render him simply 
unapproachable in his character as a critical and 
historical essayist, Flashes of Tyrtcean fire were 
struck out at every bound in the onward rush of the 
true classic Pegasus he had bestridden when recounting 
the “Lays of Ancient Rome.” An eloquence that 
would have stirred the heart of Burke poured from his 
lips whenever, quite equally to the delight of political 
friend or political foe, he rose to address the House of 
Commons. His fame is still high and assured to a re- 
mote future, we have but little doubt of this, both as a 
lyrical poet and as one of the greatest of the parlia- 
mentary orators of England. But, for all that, to our 
mind, incomparably the noblest attestations preserved 
to posterity of the rare and exceptional powers by which 
this remarkable man was distinguished among his con- 
temporaries, and by right of which he will always hold 
a place apart from all rivalry in the Walhalla of our 
literature, are those inimitable masterpieces which were 
produced by him when he took up his pen as a reviewer 
in the Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay 
was born on Saturday the 25th October, 1800, at the 
village of Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire. His 
father, Zachary Macaulay, F.R.S., is honourably known 
as one of the most energetic and, self-sacrificing co- 
operators with William Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, 
and the rest of that noble brotherhood who, for forty 
years together, toiled so devotedly in the cause of negro 


- emancipation. At nineteen years of age his philan- 


thropic sympathies were first awakened when he went 
out to Jamaica. At twenty-five they were signally 
evidenced when he took up his abode at Sierra Leone, 
afterwards better known, by reason of its appalling in- 
salubrity, as the White Man’s Grave, and where, 
residing there solely in the interests of the abolition of 
slavery, he eventually became for a while the Acting 
Governor of the Colony. Through his distinguished 
father, the future historian of England was lineally 
descended from a respectable Scottish family of the 
middle class in Dumbartonshire. Lord Macaulay’s 


grandfather and great grandfather were both of them in 
the Presbyterian Ministry. The latter, the Rev. Aulay 
Macaulay, had his home for many years in the old 
manse at Harris, a parish of the Hebrides. The grand- 
father of the poet, orator, and essayist was the Rev. 
noe Macaulay, minister successively of South Uist, 

ismore, Inverary, and finally of Cardross on the banks 





of the Clyde, under the shadow of the aged castle of 
Dumbarton. Exactly twenty-seven years (to the very 
day) before the birth of the grandchild, who was to 
become so famous and to win for himself a coronet as 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley, namely, on the 25th 
of October, 1773, the Rev. John Macaulay, then 
minister of Inverary, passed the evening at the neigh- 
bouring inn as the guest of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Bos- 
well, then travelling together on their memorable tour 
through the Hebrides. Have not the readers of Bos- 
well a sufficiently vivid remembrance of the interview, 
if only by reason of its illustrating anew the dogmatic 
rudeness with which the Doctor shut up an antagonist 
in conversation? Doctor Johnson having referred to 
people whose principles were good but whose practice 
was faulty, Mr. Macaulay observed quietly enough that 
he had no notion of people being in earnest in their 
good professions whose practice was not suitable to 
them: whereupon the Doctor, growing warm, irascibly 
retorted, ‘Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human 
nature as not to know that a man may be very sincere 
in good principles without having good practice?” 
Earlier in their wanderings on the Scottish soil, namely, 
on the 27th of the preceding August, the Doctor and 
his friend had in the neighbourhood of Cawdor Castle 
a similar rencontre with the brother of Lord Macaulay’s 
grandfather, also a Presbyterian clergyman, to wit the 
Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, then minister of Calder. The 
latter having just recently shewn to the travellers some 
grand old pieces of timber in the castle gardens, had 
begun to talk slightly of the lower English clergy, when 
Dr. Johnson remarked, sardonically, with a frowning 
look, ‘‘ This is a day of novelties ; I have seen old trees 
in Scotland, and I have heard the English clergy treated 
with disrespect.” It should be remarked that through 
his grandmother, the wife of John Macaulay of Car- 
dross, Margaret, the third daughter of Colin Campbell 
of Inversregan, the historian was connected with a 
section of the great clan of Argyleshire. And, inci- 
dentally, it may here be mentioned that the patronymic 
of the future peer signifies literally the son of Olaf or 
Olave, having been, according to its original ortho- 
graphy, Mac Aulaidh. 

A twelvemonth before the birth of the subject of this 
memoir, otherwise in the early winter of 1799, Zachary 
Macaulay had married Selina a daughter of a Quaker 
bookseller of Bristol. The historian’s mother, herself 
naturally endowed with great intelligence, had been 
carefully trained under the supervision of Hannah 
More then, as schoolmistress, presiding over an educa- 
tional establishment in the vicinity of Clifton. It was 
at his mother’s knees, and within the sympathetic re- 
gard occasionally of Hannah More herself that the boy 
who was to grow up into a great man, received the 
whole of his earlier education—remaining at home thus 
under instruction until he was no less than thirteen. 
Through his mother’s tuition he gained his first glimpse 


of knowledge. Just as through the marriage of his, 


father’s sister, Jean Macaulay, with Thomas Babington, 
of Rothley, he received in baptism the name of that 
uncle, then and for some years afterwards popularly 
known in Leicestershire both as M.P. and as country 
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gentleman. For rendering that name famous, however, 
no more certainly than for assimilating all the know- 
ledge that came within his reach when once his mind 
had been awakened, Macaulay had no one to thank but 
himself. From a very tender age his memory was 
noticeable as something marvellous both for its range 
and rapidity. Remembering how, years afterwards, he 
was whimsically spoken of by one of his eminent con- 
temporaries as ‘‘a book in breeches,” it is curious to 
recall to recollection in regard to his boyhood that he 
was often called upon to “‘ talk books” near the fireside 
or under the summer trees, by his youthful companions. 
The longest and the most intricate of the Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments he would run off glibly verbatim 
et literatim, to his hearers’ wonder and delight. A little 
later on, in the same way, he would begin the recital of 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s romances, then mysteriously 
coming from the press as from the Great Unknown, 
giving, as nearly as possible, the ipsissima verba, alike in 
dialogue and in narrative, chapter by chapter, volume 
after volume, as though he had the work before him and 
was turning the leaves. Books of nearly every description 
were eagerly welcomed by him and greedily devoured. 
Among them from the outset and from that time for- 
ward all through his life two were his chosen and 
cherished favourites. And as the caterpillar is coloured 
green from eating the leaf it feeds on, those two, it 
might almost be said, imparted a glow and glory of 
their own to the loftiest of his thoughts and the ablest 
of his writings. Needless, with the majority at least, 
it will be to add that these two works were the Bible and 
Bunyan. At eleven years of age the omnivorous young 
reader was feasting on the Lusiad of Camoens. In 
1813, after Napoleon’s disastrous retreat from Russia, 
so captivated was the boy’s imagination by the porten- 
tous character of the events theri transpiring, in blood, 
and ice, and flames trailed half across Europe, that he 
wrote a poem called ‘“‘ Moscow.” 

Having completed his thirteenth year, there was a 
talk for some little time at home of Tom Macaulay 
being sent to the great public school at Westminster. 
Instead of that he was entered as a pupil in an 
academy then kept by a Mr. Pritchard at Clapham. 
Macaulay was to go to Westminster—only later on and 
in a different character. He was to be sent, again and 
again, for many years in succession as a member to 
the House of Commons. He was eventually to be 
advanced to the House of Lords. He was, at the last, 
to find his place of sepulture in Poet’s Corner. The 
best part of his public life, for that matter, was to be 
passed in Westminster. Not, however, the days of his 
pupilage. After remaining for a brief interval at the 
Clapham academy, he was placed under the care of the 
Rev. M. M. Preston, afterwards vicar of Cheshunt, but 
then residing at Shelford, within a few miles of Cam- 
bridge. From this tutor’s care he passed to the first 
rung of the ladder that was to carry him, step by step, 
as up the branches of Jack’s bean-stalk, to fame, for- 
tune, power, and a peerage. Before his entrance into 
the University, however, he gave abundant evidence to 
all around him of his exceptional ability. Recognising 
his “‘ great superiority of intellect,” Hannah More said 





of him at the time, ‘‘He ought to have competitors,” 
adding, ‘‘ He is like the Prince who refused to play 
with anything but kings.” In a letter of his, still 
extant, penned when he was barely fifteen, the preco- 
cious critic makes great fun of what was then but very 
recently published, Mr. Wordsworth’s ponderous quarto 
of ‘‘ The Excursion,” marvelling what the length of it 
will be, seeing that it is announced as merely “a por- 
tion of the intended poem of ‘The Recluse,’” and 
adding that ‘‘ this forerunner is, to say no more, almost 
as long as it is dull. Not,” he goes on to remark, “ but 
that there are many striking and beautiful passages 
interspersed, but,” as he finally asks with more than 
boyish gravity, ‘‘ who would wade through a poem 


Where, perhaps, one beauty shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines?” 


It is in this anything but childlike letter that he serio- 
comically announces to his correspondent a work of his 
owneas being then in, print, observing, however, imme- 
diately thereupon, by way of reassurance, ‘‘ Do not be 
frightened! It is only the index to the thirteenth 
volume of the Christian Observer, which I have had the 
honour of composing.” The periodical thus referred 
to, by the way, was, as nearly as possible, about as old 
as himself, having been started at the commencement 
of the century, and almost directly afterwards passing 
into the hands of his father, then and for long Secretary 
of the Sierra Leone Company. The editorship of the 
Christian Observer devolved upon Zachary Macaulay 
along with the proprietorship, and seeing that it ter- 
minated in 1816, the volume indexed by the boyish 
hand of the great author of the hereafter must have 
been one of the very last that was published. 

At eighteen Macaulay entered upon his career at the 
University of Cambridge. It was in the October of 
1818 that his name was inscribed upon the books of 
Trinity College. He had already won to himself the 
reputation of being the cleverest schoolboy, and here 
rapidly won to himself the yet higher reputation of 
being the cleverest undergraduate in all England. 
The tutor under whom he found himself placed was 
Dr. James Henry Monk, at that'time Regius Professor 
of Greek. at Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. As soon after Thomas Ma- 
caulay’s entrance into the university as the Easter 
Term of 1819 his name appeared in the first class 
among the freshmen, as one of ten so well matched 
that they were enumerated alphabetically. - Already, 
at that early stage, he obtained the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for the best English poem. The subject of it 
was “‘ Pompeii,” and the poem itself was recited by its 
author on the 5th July, 1819. By his verses, by his 
prose, particularly by his contributions to Kmight’s 
Quarterl; Magazine, but. most of all by his oratorical 
displays at the Union Debating Society, then the most 
conspicuous arena in the University, Macaulay was 
not only securing to himself, week after week, a higher 
and higher reputation—he was fairly dazzling the 
imagination and captivating the admiration of the very 
ablest of the brilliant fellow-students who were his con- 
temporaries. On the gth March, 1821, he gained one 
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of the three Craven Scholarships of £50 a year, during 
that summer winning another gold medal by his second 
prize poem, the theme of which was ‘“ Evening.” 
Under the glamour of his superb rhetoric, the Union 
became the favourite haunt of the Cantabs, and began 
to be talked. of far beyond the walls of the University. 
Has not Lord Lytton, who soon afterwards, as Edward 
Bulwer, was himself installed there as President of that 
great Debating Society—has not he fittingly celebrated 
in one golden couplet of his noble poem of ‘St. 
Stephen’s” the marvellous displays of oratory there 
nightly witnessed :— 


‘“When grand Macaulay sate triumphant down, 
Heard Praed’s reply, and longed to halve the crown.” 


Minor successes of Macaulay’s at the University might 
be readily multiplied. A single one among them, how- 
ever, may here at least be passingly referred to, having 
about it an interest of its own that justifies its being 
thus particularised. Graduating B.A. on the roth 
January, 1822, Macaulay, with a facile-pen, won the 
{10 prize bequeathed by Mr. Greaves, of Falbourne, 
to any Junior Bachelor of Arts who should write the 
best essay on the conduct and character of William 
III., the hero of that great projected History which the 
future peer designed to be his literary masterpiece. 
Who knows but that the strong trending of his sym- 
pathies, more and more earnestly as his life advanced, 
in the direction of William of Orange may not be 
directly traced to the first awakening of his interest in 
regard to that prince when, as a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, the Master-Essayist sat down to win that little 
ten-pound prize posthumously dangled before the ia 
B.A.’s of the University, by Mr. Greaves, of Fal- 
bourne ? 

Before tracking the footsteps of Macaulay into the 
outer world, on his quitting the University, occasion 
may here be taken to remark that he did not try for 
mathematical honours, and that, at the period referred 
to, the classical tripos had not yet been instituted. 
The second year after his obtaining his degree the 
brilliant and gifted alumnus made three advance moves 
of a remarkable kind—as University-man, as Orator, 
and as Author. In the latter capacity he had been 
writing industriously for some time in Charles Knight’s 
admirable Quarterly Magazine, which was as conspicu- 
ous an improvement upon the Etonian as the Etonian 
had been upon the Microcosm. Though himself no 
Etonian, Macaulay found his contributions from the 
first welcomed, not only readily, but with enthusiasm. 
Tristram Merton was his nom de plume as contributor, 
and in 1824 there appeared under the familiar signature 
the most masterly paper he had ever yet penned—one 
that stands radiantly, even to the last, the formidable 
test of comparison with his more matured productions. 
The contribution now alluded to is that recounting, as 
only one other besides Thomas Babington Macaulay 
could possibly have recounted—meaning Walter Savage 
Landor in his wonderful “Imaginary Dialogues "— 
“‘ A Conversation between Mr. Abraham Cowley and 
Mr. John Milton, touching the Great Civil War.” 
Reading it, we are with the two renowned poets, the 





Royalist and the Republican, listening to the “‘ high 
Argment” as they discourse together earnestly, in an 
open boat, on the river Thames, in the cool of a sum- 
mer’s evening. During the same year in which that 
exquisitely imagined and charmingly executed contri- 
bution to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine made its appear- 
ance, namely, in the October of 1824, Macaulay was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity. Previously, on Midsum- 
mer’s-day (24th June, 1824), he made his first appear- 
ance upon a public platform in London, delivering an 
earnest and impassioned anti-slavery speech in the 
Freemasons’ Hall with an eloquence worthy of himself 
and with a fervour not unworthy of one who had drawn 
inspiration from the cause he was advocating, as indeed 
but became the son of Zachary Macaulay. The 
Morning Chronicle of the following day, Friday, 25th 
June, 1824, contains a full-paged report of the meeting, 
the peroration of Macaulay’s speech being closed with 
the words, “‘ loud and immense cheering.” It is inter- 
esting to note, as evidence of the short-hand writer’s 
unfamiliarity with the name of the young orator whose 
words he was reporting, that the initial of the Christian 
name is there erroneously given as S. instead of T. 
Macaulay. The oration told as few first speeches are 
in the habit of telling upon the loftier arbiters of public 
opinion. The Edinburgh praised it. The Quarterly 
attacked it. One might almost fancy that Jeffrey had 
a prescient interest in the young man who was so soon 
afterwards to assume a place, by right, on his staff as 
the most illustrious of his contributors. One might 
almost imagine that the atrabilious Croker had a poig- 
nant foreknowledge that here was approaching the 
most pitiless and the most formidable of his anta- 
gonists. 

A little more than a year and a half had elapsed after 
this successful appearance of Macaulay upon a public 
platform of the metropolis when, in the February of 
1846, having duly eaten his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Thomas Macaulay was called to the Bar. His career 
as a counsel was fruitless and uneventful. He went 
the northern circuit, but he did so as Mr. Briefless. 
During the same year that saw him exchange the 
skimpy garb of a law student for the ample gown of a 
barrister, he returned to Cambridge, and in the summer 
of 1826 took his degree as M.A. Nearly a twelvemonth 
had even then elapsed since the appearance in the 
August of 1825 of his first article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, his gloomily eloquent and exquisitely impas- 
sioned paper on “ Milton.” Nearly twenty years after- 
wards, when the three volumes of his collected essays 
were published, he himself referred to that earliest of 
them all, referred to it in his preface deprecatingly, 
even depreciatingly—speaking of it as having been 
written when he was fresh from college, as containing 
scarcely a paragraph that his mature judgment ap- 
proved and as still remaining, even after revision, 
‘overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” 
So, in his more fastidious moments, thought and wrote 
Macaulay himself. So thought not Jeffrey when, as 
critic no less than as editor, he accepted and first gave 
to the reader of the Edinburgh that first essay of the 
Master. Essayist. So thought none of Macaulay’s 
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readers, then or since. The fervour of youth was ap- 
parent in every utterance no doubt, but not its imma- 
turity. What redundancies there were, few would 
have pruned lest, in the pruning, something most choice 
might be lopped off unawares, whether of frondage, of 
fruit, or of efflorescence. While youth speaks out 
effectively, affectingly even, it might be said, in passages 
such as these, ‘‘ We imagine to ourselves the breathless 
silence in which we should listen to his (Milton’s) 
slightest word, the passionate veneration with which 
we should kneel to kiss his hand and weep upon it ”— 
and so on: who would not rather envy than disdain 
the purity of heart, the warmth of feeling, the elevation 
of soul, the depth of homage inspiring, enkindling, 
palpitating in every grateful syllable? Upwards of a 
year and a half elapsed after the publication of the 
article on Milton before, in the March of 1827, Macau- 
lay’s second contribution to the Edinburgh made its 
appearance. This was no other than his ingenious 
and startling vindication or at any rate extenuation of 
the political philosophy of ‘ Machiavelli.” Several 
other papers from his hand, papers unmistakeably his, 
but some of which have never to this day been acknow- 
ledged, now followed in rapid succession. In the very 
next number, that for June, 1827, was a political argu- 
ment no one but Macaulay could have penned, you can 
discern the tricks of his manner, you can recognize the 
tones of his voice as you turn the pages, the article in 
question being simply entitled The Present Administra- 
tion. Another, never yet included among his collected 
writings, appeared in the January of 1828 and bore 
relation to a literary theme no less noble than the 
career, genius, and character of Dryden. In the fol- 
lowing May bloomed forth Macaulay’s article on history 
which he ever afterwards eagerly suppressed. It was 
not until the September of 1828 that the third of the 
since then avowed essays appeared in the great Whig 
Quarterly, the one in which Macaulay elaborately 
weighed in the balance of criticism, Hallam’s ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional History of England.” Remembering that this 
work embraces within it the whole period extending 
from the accession of Henry the Seventh to the death 
of George the Second, it will be seen that in this paper 
the future annalist of the Revolution incidentally tra- 
versed ground with which he and his readers became 
afterwards rather more nearly familiarized. 

The very year in which Macaulay first entered the 
House of Commons, 1830, was the one in which he 
wrote more industriously than he had ever written 
before, or than he ever wrote afterwards, in the pages 
of the Edinburgh. Every number that appeared con- 
tained a contribution, one of the four contained two 
contributions, from that pen of fascination, the writings 
traced by which began by this time to be instantly 
recognised, they were so luminous! His article in the 
January number was the one on ‘Southey’s Collo- 
quies,” being that review of the then Poet Laureate’s 
‘Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society,” in the course of which the 
merciless critic declared, in the midst of inextinguish- 
able laughter, that, as an erotic poet, Southey was 
always in extremes—his heroes either loving like Sera- 





phim or like cattle! The April number of the Edin- 
burgh, which appeared almost simultaneously with 
the delivery of Macaulay’s maiden speech in the House 
of Commons (on the 5th April) upon the subject of the 
Jewish Disabilities, contained an article from his hand 
on that very theme, and, in addition to that curiously 
well-timed political contribution, the reviewer's cruel 
denunciation of what he termed, with intolerable 
felicity, “‘the Turkey carpet school of poetry.” The 
essay here referred to was the one which has, ever 
since, appeared among Macaulay’s writings under the 
stereotyped heading of ‘“‘Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
Poems.” Years afterwards the victim of that ferocious 
onslaught—evidently still wincing, still smarting even, 
sorely under the mere remembrance of a lash the every 
thong of which seemed to have been deliberately 
knotted and then steeped in nitric acid—while speaking 
to us of Macaulay’s attack upon him in the Edinburgh, 
did so with an evidently mingled feeling of anguish and 
indignation. Commenting upon what he himself con- 
sidered the especial cruelty of the scorn expressed in 
regard to his poetical effusions by the reviewer, namely, 
the title of the essay which comprehensively seemed to 
embrace them all—‘‘ the wrong Mr. Montgomery,” as 
James, of Sheffield used ludicrously by way of distinc- 
tion to call the Rev. Robert—uttered one phrase that 
we vividly recall to mind in the way of rueful depreca- 
tion. ‘‘As well,” said he to us, “‘paint with micro- 
scopic accuracy the effigy of some wart on a man’s 
face and call it his portrait!”. Only, in this instance, 
as we could not help thinking at the moment his gro- 
tesque illustration was being uttered, the wart on a 
man’s face was—‘‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity!” 
Reverting, however, to the rapid sequence, at this 
busy period of his life, of Macaulay’s articles in the 
Edinburgh, we would here complete the list of his con- 
tributions to the consecutive numbers published in the 
four quarters of 1830. The June number contained 
his criticism on .‘‘ Moore’s Life of Byron.” The De- 
cember number gave to the world his first, but not his 
last, grateful tribute to one of the arch-favourites of his 
boyhood, John Bunyan. One masterly passage in the 
former article, beginning, ‘‘ We know no spectacle so 
ludicrous as the British public in one of its periodical 
fits of morality,” is worthy of being vividly recalled, 
every seven years, let us say, at the very least, to the 
national remembrance, it is, according to his own 
showing, of such perpetually recurrent application. 
Very much of the sweeping criticism here laid down so 
very dogmatically, and with such an overwhelming air 
of authority, the reviewer, speaking, not as by a consen- 
sus of recognised lawgivers on the poetic art, but auto- 
cratically as through the mouth (ore rotundo) of one 
fully empowered to say, ‘‘I am Sir Oracle, and when I 
ope my lips let no dog bark!”—we cannot recognise 
in the least, but must ever dissent from foto calo. 
Imagine for a moment the divine scorn that would 
have been apparent in the very nostrils of Lord Byron 
could he have read, ‘‘ Though always sneering at Mr. 
Wordsworth, he (that is, Lord Byron) was yet, though 
perhaps unconsciously, the interpreter between Mr. 
Wordsworth and the multitude. In the Lyrical Bal- 
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lads (including among them “‘ Betty Foy and her Idiot 
Boy,” no less than ‘‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill” e¢ 
hoc genus omne) and “ The Excursion ” (how commented 
upon by Macaulay at the time of its first publication 
the reader may remember) Mr. Wordsworth appeared 
as the high priest of a worship of which nature was 
the idol.” Let us interpolate here, for a moment, as by 
a truthful though rather Irish echo—a worship of which 
Mr. Wordsworth was (and is) the fetish! © ‘‘ No poems 
[he is talking here, remember, of “‘ Betty Foy and her 
Idiot Boy,” of “‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” and all 
the rest of them]—no poems have ever indicated a 
more exquisite perception of the beauty of the outer 
world, or a more passionate love and reverence for that 
beauty. Yet they were not popular, and,” he gravely 
adds, ‘it is not likely that they ever will be popular as 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is popular. The feeling 
that pervaded them was too deep for general sympathy. 
Their style was often too mysterious for general com- 
prehension.” Wordsworth’s ode, “‘The Intimations 
of Immortality,” if you will, many and many of his 
majestic sonnets, precious and inimitable touches, 
phrases, morsels of immortal song that, like infancy as 
he paints it, come ‘‘trailing clouds of glory ”—attest, 
and will ever attest, his right to the august title of poet, 
his possession of what he himself so grandly describes 
as “the vision and the faculty divine!” But, not 
those doldering old village crones and their mooncalf 
offspring, not those fatuous jinglings of verse relating, 
with “‘ damnable iteration,” how 
‘* His teeth they chatter, chatter, 
Chatter, chatter—chatter still ’— 
until the hinges of the binding of the volume out of 
which we happen to read these rhythmical maunder- 
ings seem to throw open temptingly the readiest way 
through one of the portals of Earlswood. The perver- 
sity of Macaulay’s persistent dogmatism as a critic 
might, otherwise than in this instance, be abundantly 
exemplified. The illustration here afforded will, for 
our present purpose, however, amply suffice. 
The immediate cause of the future statesman’s 
entrance into the House of Commons was an argu- 
ment he had set forth, in regard to the Ballot, so 
cogent and persuasive of its kind that it had power- 
fully impressed Lord Lansdowne, always eagerly on 
the watch to secure to the political party to whose 
interests he had so nearly at heart any new and able 
adherent. Having at once sought out and identified 
the author of this argument about the Ballot, the 
Marquis evidenced his appreciation of the ability and. 
the principles of Mr. Macaulay by returning him forth- 
with as M.P. for Calne, thereby putting a pocket 
borough to one of the best uses to which it could 
possibly be applied—making it the spring-board for a 
. vaulting ambition, destined not to overleap itself. At 
the very beginning of February of 1830, Macaulay 
took his seat for the first time in the Legislature. Six 
weeks afterwards he delivered the maiden speech 
already particularised. The Reform agitation was 
rising. Macaulay had not long to wait‘for his oppor- 
tunity. Immediately on the introduction of the Bill 
by Lord John Russell in the following session, the 


member for Calne was one of the’ first, as he was 
certainly one of the very ablest to step forward boldly 
in its vindication. His speech in favour of the pro- 
posed measure on the 2nd March, 1831, was boldly 
declared by Sir James Mackintosh to be one of the 
finest ever delivered within the walls of Parliament. 
Mackintosh, it so happened, had followed Macaulay 
immediately on his resuming his seat after the delivery 
of his maiden speech, and had then, at once pro- 
nounced his panegyric. His discernment was now 
very signally justified. Referring to that first Reform 
speech of Macaulay, M. Guizot has since declared 
emphatically that its sombre prognostics and powerful 
language carried disturbance into the soul of Peel. 
Four months later, in the July of 1831, the member 
for Calne delivered his second Reform speech, in 
alluding to which Lord Jeffrey unhesitatingly asserted 
that it placed Macaulay clearly at the head of tke 
great speakers, if not of the great debaters of the 
House. During that same boisterous year of the Re- 
form agitation in and out of Parliament, the young 
member for Calne, besides making good his claim to be 
regarded as in many wWayS facile princeps alike as orator 
and as politician, was ably sustaining the brilliant 
reputation he had already acquired as a reviewer in the 
Edinburgh. In the September number appeared his 
essay on “Samuel Johnson.” In the number for 
December he celebrated the patriotic life and heroic 
death of John Hampden. The former was a slashing 
dissection, or rather a slaughtering vivisection of 
Croker’s Boswell. Who has forgotten the almost 
rhythmic swinge of that merciless flagellation? Thud 
after thud having fallen, don’t we hear him when, upon 
upon one occasion, he interjected—drawing in his 
breath, between whiles, one might fancy, through his 
clenched teeth with a sound as if he were taking soup 
—‘‘ Indeed the decisions of this editor on points of 
classical learning, though pronounced in a very autho- 
ritative tone, are generally such that if a schoolboy 
under our care were to utter them our soul assuredly 
should not spare for his crying.” Another time it is as 
with the pointing out the way towards the whipping- 
block with a female that trembles ir. his grasp for very 
eagerness, that after denouncing the absurdity of Mr. 
Croker’s suggestion that “‘@vnrol giro, departed 
friends,” was what Dr. Johnson meant by the @ ¢ he 
had recommended, Macaulay observed with a sort of 
glower of disgust—‘‘ Johnson was not a first rate 
Greek scholar, but he knew more Greek than most 
boys when they left school, and no schoolboy could 
venture to use the word @vnroi in the sense which Mr. 
Croker ascribes to it without imminent danger of a flog- 
ging.” As for the essay on Hampden, parts of which 
were like foretastes of his intended masterpiece, the 
peg upon which the criticism was hung was that now 
almost forgotten work, Lord Nugent’s Memorials. 

As the first inadequate recompense awarded to 


cause as an oratorical champion of Reform, he was 
appointed at Lord John’s instance one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankruptcy. Immediately Lord Brougham’s 





Bankruptcy Court Bill came before the House of 


Macaulay in recognition of his good service to the Liberal 
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‘hesitation, gave it his heartiest support, although by 


means of this measure the very office he held was sum- 


‘ marily abolished, and this, moreover, without affording 


him any sort of compensation. His self-forgetfulness, 
however, met with its reward, for he was advanced, in 
the winter of 1832, to the far more lucrative post, one 
yielding him an annual salary of £1,800, of Secretary 
to the Board of Control. This advancement of 
Macaulay alike in position and in income transpired, 
as it happened, in the very thick of his prolonged and 
stormy canvassing of the Leeds constituency. On the 
12th December, 1832, he was returned as M.P. for that 
borough, for which he continued to hold his place in 
Parliament until the 4th February, 1834, when, for a 
certainly sufficient reason, he resigned his trust into 
the hands of that constituency. He acted thus in 
point of fact simply because events then showed that 
his promotion to the Secretaryship of the Board of 
Control was no more than a trivial preliminary to the 
ample and indeed magnificent reward then coming to 
him from Lord Grey’s Government. 

Meanwhile his pen was still employed at rare inter- 
vals in advancing his reputation as an essayist. A 
single contribution in the April number was all he sup- 
plied to the Edinburgh in 1832, namely, the well-known 
historical treatise on the Life and Times of ‘“‘ Lord 
Burleigh.”” Everybody who has read it will still vividly 
recall to mind the opening sentences, which would of 
themselves suffice to make good Macaulay’s right to 
the title of a humorist. A ponderous author it may 
safely be said was never more ludicrously roasted than 
poor unfortunate Dr. Nares in regard to whose three 
huge quartos the fleering critic gravely observed at 
starting that they filled him with an astonishment only 
to be likened to that with which Captain Lemuel Gul- 
liver beheld corn as high as the oaks in the New 
Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the 
bulk of turkeys, when first he landed at Brobdignag. 
The title page he calculated contained matter about 
equal to an ordinary preface ; the prefatory remarks he 
estimated as equivalent to a moderately large volume ; 
the contents of the work as a whole he considered to be 
on a par with a fair-sized library. Summing up the 
merits of the stupendous mass of paper thus compacted 
together, he considered he could do no better justice 
than by saying that it consisted of about two thousand 
closely-printed quarto pages, that it occupied fifteen 
hundred inches cubic measure, and that it weighed 
sixty pounds avoirdupois. A couple of essays from the 
great reviewer adorned the blue and buff quarterly in 
1833, one of these appearing in January, the other in 
October, the former commenting on the ‘* War of Succes- 
sion in Spain;” the latter examining that intellectual 
fribble ‘‘ Horace Walpole” as though under the lens 
of the oxyhydrogen microscope. It was in the earlier 
of these two papers that, in a strain of magnificent 
hyperbole, he spoke of the empire of Philip the Second 
as vaster even than that once owning the domination 
of Napoleon. A passage almost as fine as the exclama- 
tory boast of Schiller’s Don Karlos— 


“ Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter !"— 





Daniel Webster’s allu- 
sion to the world-wide dimensions of the British 
dominion, when, in perhaps the noblest burst of elo- 
quence that ever passed his lips that greatest of all the 
American orators spoke of our nation as “a power to 
which for purposes of foreign conquest and subju- 
gation Rome in the height of her glory is not to 
be compared—a power which has dotted over the 
surface of the whole globe with her possessions 
and military posts, whose morning-drum beat, follow- 
ing the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” Another 
contribution of Macaulay’s to the Edinburgh about 
this period has yet to be particularized. It appeared 
in the January number for 1834, and had relation 
as its title intimated to ‘‘ Wm. Pitt, the Earl of 
Chatham,” though in point of fact it closed its survey 
of his memorable career at a period anterior to his 
removal, it can hardly be said, his elevation to the 
peerage he had so nobly earned. It left him in effect 
at the very height of his power—when he had concili- 
ated the King, when he domineered over the House of 
Commons, when he was adored by the people, when he 
was admired by all Europe—his frequent designation at 
this time, by right of which Macaulay observes he 
might have looked down with scorn on coronets and 
garters, being the Great Commoner ! 

While he was yet busy with the proof-sheets of this 
article, a splendid position, at the instance of the Go- 
vernment was being-assured to the Secretary of the 
Board of Control, by the magnates of the great company 
in Leadenhall Street. At a Court of Directors, holden 
on the 4th December, 1833, Mr. Macaulay was ap- 
pointed, subject of course to the King’s approbation, a 
Member of the Supreme Council of India. On the 8th 
January, 1834 he was duly sworn in, and, later on, had 
assured to him what in effect was formally declared to 
be his, on the 24th June, 1835, when the General 
Orders of that date were published at Calcutta the 
equally important and magnificently remunerated office 
of Chief or President of the Law Commission. As 
Member of the Supreme Council alone, he received the 
princely salary of 96,000 a year, or in other words 
£10,000 a year. As Chief of the Law Commission, 
that salary, if not doubled, was considerably increased. 
Added to this on taking his departure he had an outfit 
of {£1,200 sterling. It has been not unreasonably 
calculated that within the comparatively brief interval 
of two years and a half during which he held this 
double position in Hindostan, Mr. Macaulay was enabled 
to put by at the very least £30,000. On his arrival 
at Madras, the ex-M.P. and Edinburgh Reviewer, 
then in the thirty-fourth year of his age had realized 
to him, on the very threshold of his Indian career, that 
the position to which he had been advanced was in 
some respects little less than Proconsular. Immediately 
on landing, he paid a State visit at the Chepauk 
Palace to the Nabob of the Carnatic, a ceremonial 
visit which according to royal etiquette was directly 
afterwards returned by His Royal Highness accom- 
panied by the Prince Azeem Jab Bahadoor, a salute 
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from the garrison and from the guns of the Nabob 
being fired on each occasion. It was on the 24th 
September, 1834, that he reached his destination. 
Already, in the capital of Bengal, there flourished the 
English drama, the Italian opera, the French vaude- 
ville. Cargoes of ice, even then, supplied to the 
tropics the luxuries of the arctic circle. If the Hurkaru 
was but an indifferent substitute for the Times, con- 
stant supplies of literature were imported and imme- 
diately on their arrival reproduced. The green numbers 
of Boz, later on, for example, month by month as 
they came out, were reprinted and widely circulated. 
Notwithstanding his own official preoccupations, Mac- 
aulay himself, during his stay in India, twice con- 
trived to reciprocate this transmission of periodical 
literature from the mother country to Calcutta, by 
sending home a contribution from afar to the pages 
of the Edinburgh. Hence the July number for 1835 
contained his vigorous paper on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s posthumous “ History of the Revolution,” and 
the July number of 1837, his elaborate and in some 
respects masterly essay on “ Lord Bacon.” The Law 
Commission over which Macaulay presided, when it 
had at length been formed, afforded him sufficient 
though intermittent occupation. It was objected to 
this commission that while it consisted of four English- 
men, a couple of London barristers, a gentleman from 
Madras, and a gentleman from Bombay, the seventy 
million natives for whom the laws ,were especially to 
be made were, there, in no way directly represented. 
As signal an attestation as any thereby afforded to the 
Hindoos of the authority of the conquering race was 
the passing of that enactment by the Commission ac- 
cording to which one uniform gold and silver coinage 
was thenceforth recognized as legally current in India. 
A Penal Code partitioned into 26 chapters was eventu- 
ally decreed by the commission. Under that code the 
Asiatic races owing allegiance successively to the com- 
pany and to the Crown have, ever since, existed. 
Objections were raised at the time both to the pro- 
ceedings of the commission and to Mr. Macaulay’s 
manner of presiding over them. His published minutes 
were made the subject of stormy contention. The Act 
XI. of 1836 was denounced under the title of the Black 
Act. The native press was filled with scurrilous de- 
nunciations, mainly, almost exclusively, directed against 
the devoted head of Macaulay. Received with enthu- 
siasm on his arrival at Calcutta, he was allowed to 
take his departure in the midst of a general and almost 
contemptuous indifference, if we except only a few 
insolent paragraphs, in allusion to his going, which 
appeared at that time in the columns of the Indian 
newspapers. He could afford to regard all this with 
profound indifference on his own part. For he had 
accomplished the object entrusted to him; in the very 
act of accomplishing it, he had saved a fortune; and 
now, in the prime of his life, eager for fame and 
conscious of power, he was returning home to realize 
the more cherished objects of his ambition. While 
Macaulay was yet on his way homeward, his father, 
having just. attained the scriptural age of seventy, 
breathed his last on the 16th May, 1838, at his resi- 





dence Clarges Street, Piccadilly. A monument erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey still bears signal 
witness to the humane career and protracted labours of 
Zachary Macaulay. The arrival of his illustrious son 
in the metropolis took place but a week or two after- 
wards, in the course of the following June, just im- 
mediately before the young Queen’s coronation. Shortly 
after his return from Hindostan before settling down 
anew to the serious business of life he started upon a 
holiday excursion into Italy. He there visited the 
localities afterwards described by him with wonderful 
effect in his “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” Having re- 
turned once more to London, he contributed to the 
October number of the Edinburgh his charming essay 
on ,“‘Sir William Temple,” that statesman turned 
Sybarite, who after solacing himself: for the loss of 
power by pruning his nectarines, seems to have had the 
whole drift of the closing scenes of his life symbolised 
by the burial of his heart under the sundial still stand- 
ing in his favourite garden. Six months afterwards in 
the April of 1839 there appeared in the Whig Quarterly 
his sagacious review of ‘“‘Gladstone on Church and 
State.” In it, as may be remembered, he certainly 
pays his tribute to the future Prime Minister of the 
Advanced Liberals, for speaking of him in words that 
breathe now all the irony of a false prophecy as—‘‘a 
young man of unblemished character, and of distin- 
guished parliamentary talents [so far, good, but then 
the next !]the rising hope of those stern and unbending 
Tories, who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a 
leader, whose experience and eloquence are indispensa- 
ble to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate 
opinions they abhor. Elsewhere, however, he, with 
the keenest penetration, refers even then to “ the fatal 
facility with which Mr. Gladstone multiplies expres- 
sions stately and sonorous but of indeterminate mean- 
ing ;” and another while declares point blank that “‘ his 
rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 
perplexes the logic which it should illustrate.” Al- 
though Macaulay was at this period without a seat in 
Parliament, Lord Melbourne, the. then Premier, was 
not only-prepared but eager at the very first oppor- 
tunity to strengthen his own hold on power by enrolling 
so brilliant an ally among his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment. That opportunity arrived full soon, when, in 
the September of 1839, in succession to Lord Howick, 
afterwards Earl Grey, Mr. Macaulay, as Secretary at 
War, took his seat in the Cabinet. As a matter of 
course on receiving his appointment he was sworn in 
as a Privy Councillor. In that capacity, namely, as 
Secretary of War, the Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay took 
part for just two years together in the second Mel- 
bourne administration—namely, until the 30th August, 
1841, when Sir Robert Peel, as the result of his: famous 
Tamworth manifesto, came into office at the head of a 
very powerful Conservative majority. Upwards of a 


year before this change of Government occurred, the 
some time M.P. for Calne and Leeds had re-entered 
the House of Commons, having been earnestly sought 
out to that end by a great constituency. During more 
than seven years—namely, from the 4th June, 1840 to 
the 30th July, 1847, he held his seat in the House, by 
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re-election after re-election, as M.P. for Edinburgh. 
He had been eagerly selected by the Liberal elec- 
tors in 1840 as the successor to their late mem- 
ber, Mr. Speaker Abercrombie, upon his elevation 
to the peerage as’ Lord Dunfermline. To Macau- 
lay’s own bitter chagrin, more than seven years 
afterwards, he was sternly rejected by that same 
constituency under the impulse of a purely temporary 
but fanatical excitement. Before that rejection came, 
for the first and last time, to infuse gall into the 
honeyed cup otherwise ‘always presented to his lips, 
Macaulay had once more taken his seat in the charmed 
circle of a Whig cabinet. This was in the July of 
1846, when, as a member of Lord John Russell’s first 
Administration, he assumed the post of Paymaster- 
General of the Forces. He had occupied that position 
a year when the doors of Parliament were summarily 
closed against him by the recalcitrant constituency of 
Edinburgh. Seven months afterwards he went out of 
office upon the collective resignation of the Ministry, 
on the 21st February, 1848, just a week prior to the 
outbreak at Paris of the mildest and humanest of her 
Revolutions. Upon the rehabilitation of the Russell 
Cabinet directly afterwards, by reason of Lord Stanley’s 
failure in his attempt to form a Conservative Govern- 
ment, the Earl Granville filled the vacated place of 
Macaulay as Paymaster of the Forces. As for Ma- 
caulay himself, he never afterwards took part in the 
affairs of Government. His time, his energies, his 
genius, his scholarship, his indefatigable industry, 
were given up thenceforth, and to the end, to his first 
love and his last, at once the main object of his ambi- 
tion and the source of all the purest of his intellectual 
delights—literature. Even while he was yet in the 
enjoyment of the first sweets of office as a Cabinet 
Minister, namely, when he was for two years together 
Secretary at War under Lord Melbourne’s Premier- 
ship, he had penned some of the most masterly of all 
his contributions to the Edinburgh. In the January 
number for 1840, for example, appeared what was all 
but his very finest essay, the one on Lord Clive. While 
in the October number for 1840 appeared his splendid 
criticism on ‘‘ Von Ranke,” which contains incompara- 
bly the most eloquent passage that can be cited from 
the whole range of his writings—his world-famous 
panegyric upon the genius of the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion. In the January of the following year, 1841, the 
Edinburgh contained his subtly appreciative review of 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Comic Dramatists of the Restoration.” 
In the number for July was his brief but touching 
memento of Lord Holland and his refined surroundings. 
Finally, in the Edinburgh for October, 1841, appeared 
the last of these renowned contributions, which, to our 
thinking, is unquestionably his masterpiece, meaning, 
of course, his superb and inimitable essay on ‘‘ Warren 
Hastings.” Collected together first of all as a separate 
publication, in the United States, where they com- 
manded at once an immense circulation, Macaulay’s 
Essays were at last issued from the press in this 
country in a library edition, which was, in so many 
words, “dedicated to Francis Jeffrey in token of the 
esteém, admiration, and affection of T. B. M.” The 





work has long since taken its place among the best 
thumbed and the most delightful of our English 
classics. 

Early in 1842 appeared the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
which thrilled upon the public ear like the clarion of a 
trumpet. They were few but sufficient. It is curious 
and interesting to remember, in their regard, that they 
were written at the War Office. Two only of the four 
lays were complete, but they were magnificent. 
** Horatius’” was one; “‘The Battle of the Lake 
Regillus” was the other. ‘“ Virginia” was no more 
than an impassioned fragment, broken abruptly across 
the middle like a shattered frieze. ‘‘The Prophecy of 
Capys” was also purely fragmentary. - The same may 
be said of the two pieces appended to the volume, 
“Ivry” (written in 1824), being ‘‘A Song of the 
Huguenots,” and ‘‘The Armada” (written in 1832) 
which is avowedly ‘“‘ A Fragment.” 

During an interval of from three to four years, 
namely, from the 13th July, 1852, until the rgth Jan- 
uary, 1856, Macaulay, through the remorsefui gratitude 
of his old constituents, had access to the House of 
Commons as M.P. for Edinburgh. He was seldom 
able to attend, and but rarely spoke. Whenever he 
did, however, his rising was the signal for a sensational 
rumour of “‘ Macaulay’s up,” that radiated from the 
House through all its precincts, and was answered 
with incredible swiftness by a rush converging upon 
all the different entrances from the libraries, the 
lobbies, the committee rooms, from Bellamy’s, even 
from Westminster Hall and Palace Yard, so eager was 
every one, whio could, to listen to that great master of 
the oratorical art. In 1853 his “Speeches” were col- 
lected together and revised by his own hand as a 
separate publication. Thanks to them, he will always 
hold by right one of the loftiest places among the 
noblest chiefs of Parliamentary eloquence. During the 
later years of his life honours and marks of respect of 
the most varied kind poured in upon his acceptance. 
In 1849, for example, he was elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, and about the same time 
was enrolled a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1850 he 
was appointed Honorary Professor of Ancient History 
in the Royal Academy. In 1853 he was rewarded 
with the Prussian Order of Merit. Immediately upon 
the death of Professor John Wilson, on the 5th March, 
1854, he was elected in succession to Christopher 
North President of the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution. Immediately the death of the Earl Fitzwilliam 
became known, in the October of 1857, Macaulay had 
been unanimously elected to fill the deceased noble- 
man’s place as High Steward of the Borough of Cam- 
bridge. A month prior to this he had received the 
highest recompense within the gift of the Crown, by 
his elevation to the peerage, and Her Majesty’s pleasure 
being then notified to him in the most gratifying terms 
through the medium of the then Premier, Lord Pal- 
merston. In the September of 1857 he was gazetted 
as the first Baron Rothley. He subsequently took his 
seat in the House of Lords, but was never well enough 
to take part oratorically in its deliberations. His 
health towards the close of his career was completely 
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shattered. The twelve last years of his life were 
given up almost exclusively to the herculean task 
of producing the continuation of the History of 
England, from the time immediately anterior to the 
Revolution. If exception be made of the five masterly 
biographies gratuitously contributed by him to the 
eighth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”— 
those of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
Pitt—he wrote nothing during those last twelve years 
but in his character as a national annalist. Four 
volumes made their appearance at uncertain intervals, 
the first two being published simultaneously, those 
earlier portions of a work that gave promise of expand- 
ing into a voluminous masterpiece, achieving a success 
in the way of popu'arity until then denied to every 
great master in the higher walks of literature, such in 
effect as had hitherto been alone enjoyed by the poets 
and the novelists. The elevated ambition of Macaulay 
was baulked, however, the hopes of his countrymen 
were unhappily disappointed: for, in the midst of his 
labours—as had happened before in the instance of 
Mackintosh—came “the blind fury with the abhorred 
shears!” On Wednesday, the 28th December, 1859, 
having but then very.recently entered the sixtieth year 
of his age, Lord Macaulay, to the grief of all England, 
breathed his last at Holly Lodge (now Airlie Lodge) on 
Campden Hill, in the Old Court Suburb of Kensington. 
A week afterwards, surrounded by a mourning group 
of statesmen and men-of-letters, his remains were 
deposited in their last and most fitting resting-place, 
Poet’s Corner. The fame that Macaulay had sought 
the most eagerly is the only one that has been left by 
him in any way questionable. As am annalist, he was 
so much of a partizan that he failed altogether to pre- 
serve the serenity of his judgment. Insomuch that 
Alison—a far inferior writer, but one who, with all his 
Tory predilections, held the balance more evenly 
betwee. contending principles—could wittily lament, 
and with only too good reason, that his great contem- 
porary had been called rather to the Bar than the 
Bench of History. The longest sentence that Macaulay 
ever wrote was the one in which, in the September of 
1828, while pointing out the deficiencies of Hallam as 
a systematic and realistic annalist, he foreshadowed in 
a wonderful manner the distinctive charm apparent in 
his own style more than twenty years afterwards as‘a 
picturesque historian. ‘‘ To make the past present, to 
bring the distant near, to place us in the society of a 
great man or on the eminence which overlooks the 
field “of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of 
human flesh and blood beings whom we are too much 
inclined to consider as personified qualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all 
their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to 
show us over their houses, to seat us at their tables, to 
rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the 
uses of their ponderous furniture, these parts of the 
duty which properly belongs to the historian have been 
appropriated by the historical novelist.” All these 


things, in his Fragment of a History, Macaulay accom- 
plished to a very marvel. But, while doing so, instead 
of drawing his portraitures of the rival heroes of that 





history with anything like accuracy,—following behind 
the bias of his own intense féelings as a party writer, 
he alternately distorted and: transfigured. Scanning 
those astounding portraitures by him of James II. and 
William ITI., not the least discerning reader who turns 
the page 
‘ But finds with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black—nor white so very white!” 


What enhances the cruelty, or, we would rather say, 
the guilt of the unequal measure thus dealt out by the 
flagrantly partizan historian, is the reflection in the 
instance of the last of the Stuart Kings that before his 
coming to the throne—though nobody could possibly 
suspect the fact from these annals of Macaulay—no 
heir to the Crown of England, with the single excep- 
tion of the Black Prince, ever displayed more heroic 
courage in battle, or accomplished, sword in hand, 
more resplendent achievements. As Duke of York, 
for example, he repeatedly led to victory afloat, arma- 
ments thrice as numerous as any ever commanded by 
Nelson or Collingwood. In his very first sea-fight he 
defeated, at the head of ninety-eight sail of the line, a 
huge fleet of as many as one hundred and thirteen 
Dutch ships-of-war there confronting him under Van 
Tromp off Lowestoffe. It was in the midst of this 
desperate conflict that the Earl of Falmouth, the Lord 
Muskerry, and Boyk, son of the Earl of Burlington, 
who stood by the side of the Duke of York, were slain 
by the same shot, James himself being covered with 
the blood of his slaughtered friends. Subsequently, in 
another of his great battles, that ending in his memo- 
rable victory over De Ruyter off Ostend, on the 28th 
May, 1672 (exactly two centuries ago), he fought his 
way to the triumphant close with a desperate tenacity 
only comparable to that displayed by a Nelson or a 
Dundonald. His flagship, the Prince, of 100 guns, 
having lost more than a third of her men and lying by 
that time a helpless wreck on the water, he had it first 
of all towed out of danger, and then, passing out of 
the window of his cabin into his shallop, rowed through 
the enemy’s fire and unfurled the Royal, Standard on 
board the St. Michael, of go guns. The latter ship, 
later on in the day, being with difficulty kept afloat by 
reason of the terrible injuries she had suffered in her 
hull, the Duke of York, taking again to his shallop, 
like a knight errant of ocean, unfurled his banner anew 
from the mast-head of his third flagship, the London. 
No wonder that, in describing all this, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was present, and who wrote there- 
fore, not from hearsay, but as an eye witness, declared 
that the Prince had the noblest share in that day’s 
action. Yet this was the Prince who was systematically 
vilified and vilipended, as though he had not one 
redeeming trait in his character, by the partizan pen of 
his malignant traducer, Lord Macaulay. Not such, as 
Sir Archibald Alison has well suggested, was the 
magnanimity inculcated by Shakespeare through the 
lips even of the more than regicidal Brutus—‘‘ As 
Czsar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for 
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his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 
death for his ambition.” As for what is flagrantly con- 
trasted all through the history with the blackened cari- 
cature of James, that roseate limning of the paragon 
William of Macaulay, one is tempted to quote, not, as 
was done just now in regard to the other, from the 
works of the Duke of Buckingham, but from those 
of the noble poet, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, addressing to the annalist simply that familiar 
couplet— 
“There's no such thing in nature as you draw— 
A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” 

Happily Macaulay is not dependent for his fame upon 
any recognition of his equable judgment as a historian. 
His spoken and written masterpieces will secure to 
him unmeasured admiration, as Author and as Orator, 
so long as any English-speaking race shall survive on 
this earth to appreciate at their true value the treasures 
of our literature. 


+> 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
WARDS OF COURT. 





VEN those educational enthusiasts who are op- 
posed to amy religious instruction being imparted 

to the children collected in State aided schools have, 
never as far as we are aware, gone to the extent of 
saying that a child should be brought up without 
religious education at all. Their ground of objection 
is that the teaching by the State of any particular 
denomination of religion gives to that denomination 
an unfair advantage in the contest of sects. The 
greatness of truth and its ultimate prevalence is a 
maxim ready on the tongue of most sectaries, but their 
trust in it or in the particular opinions they hold 
seems lamentably feeble when they feel the opposi- 
tion of material wealth a material power. The addi- 
tion of a farthing in the pound to the rates in order 
that the child of a destitute Church of England parent 
may be educated in a Church of England school, 
makes the dissenter rabid and, we fear, not much more 
liberality is to be expected if the position of the de- 
nominations were reversed. Such bickerings as these 
however can at present only arise with regard to those 
unfortunate children who have to look farther than to 
their hearth side for the means of procuring instruc- 
tion. The authority allowed by law to the father of a 
family provides against the possibility of disputes 
regarding the education of his children while he is 
alive, and in a position to pay for such education. 
There have been indeed extreme cases in which it has 
been found necessary to deprive even the father of that 
custody and of his children which the law generally 
allows or compels ‘him to undertake. But ordinarily 
with the father rests the decision under what system 
of morality or under what system of religion his chil- 
dren shall be brought up. The death of the father 





while his children are still infants is the circumstance 





which leads more often to disputes and difficulties which 
harass the early lives of wealthy infants. The father 
has the power of appointing a guardian to his infant 
children: this guardian whether the mother or a 
stranger may not belong to the same denomination of 
religion as the father did, or having belonged to it, may 
after his death become converted to another faith. In 
such cases it, not unnaturally perhaps, happens that 
the guardian for the time being conceives his duty to 
be, to bring up his ward as he would his own children, 
in the tenets of the religion in which he is himself a 
believer. Where the mother is the guardian of her 
children after the death of her husband, it seems almost 
as if it were going against some natural law to expect 
that the closest of all ties, that between mother and 
child, should be loosened at that point at which the one is 
attempting to impart to the other the convictions she 
entertains on the most important of all subjects. And 
yet this is what the law of this country may effect 
where the religion of the mother differs from that which 
was the religion of the father of her children. 

The principle on which our courts of law have pro- 
ceeded when they have been called on to say in what 
religion a child should be educated is that the wishes 
of the father whether actually expressed or only im- 
plied from the circumstances of his life, are to be im- 
peratively respected. In one instance indeed of recent 
occurrence this principle has been overruled by a regard 
for what was then supposed to be the interest of the 
child. In that case a Mr. Stourton had died a Roman 
Catholic: his wife who, during the life of her husband 
was of the same persuasion, shortly after his death be- 
came a Protestant. Her only son, who was born a 
week after the death of his father, was brought up by 
his mother in the tenets of the English Church. When 
the child was between nine and ten years old, the 
father’s relatives bestirred themselves to have this state 
of things altered, and have the child sent to a branch 
of the Jesuit college at Stonyhurst that he might be 
educated in the religious faith of his father. The un- 
usual course was adopted by the judges before whom 
the question ultimately came for decision, of having an 
interview with the child who was the subject of these 
legal proceedings. It was found that he had received 
more minute instruction as a Protestant than is usual 
in England with boys of his age, and that the religious 
impressions thus made were so strong in his mind that 
to attempt to uproot them, it was thought, would do 
more injury than the infringement of the principle upon 
which the courts are usually in the habit of acting. The 
child was therefore permitted to be brought up as a 
Protestant. This decision has not received very cor- 
dial approval although it has not been actually con- 
demned. It is justified as an exceptional case, and if 
right, only so because the child with which it dealt was 
a very’ unusual child. Its dangerous consequences 
have been very recently pointed out by one of the judges 
who feared it might have led widowed mothers in breach 
of their duty and to the great injury of their children to 
introduce them prematurely into an atmosphere of 
theological controversy in order thereby, on a question 
being raised as to their conduct, to be enabled to retain 
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their children under their own religious control, as was 
done in the Stourton case. 

It might seem from some observations which have 
fallen from the judges that the nature of the religion in 
which it is desired to bring the child up, whether that 
of the father or of the guardian, is one which is to be 
inquired into. Ina recent instance the child of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England was left under the 
guardianship of his mother and a brother clergyman. 
The widow shortly after her husband’s death joined the 
sect of the Plymouth brethren, and desired and was 
attempting to bring up her two children as members of 
that community. This was opposed by the other 
guardian who applied to the Court of Chancery for a 
scheme for the education of the children and a declara- 
tion that they were to be brought up as members of the 
Church of England. ‘The eldest child, who was fifteen 
years old, made an affidavit stating his attachment to 
the views of the -Plymouth brethren, and his desire to 
be brought up in that community. If the religion of 
the father was alone to guide the court, the application 
of the rule was simple enough. If, however, the prece- 
dent of the Stourton case was to be followed and the 
child of fifteen was to be examined to see what progress 
he had made in religious learning a more difficult and 
lengthy process must be adopted for arriving at a just 
conclusion. But this latter alternative was escaped by 
an examination of the constitution of the society of 
Plymouth brethren. It was found that the Plymouth 
brethren were without government, without ministers, 
and without any fixed or settled mode of ascertaining 
who belonged to the community. It appeared to the 
judges that nothing could be more prejudicial to chil- 
dren than to be placed in such a community, and that 
the proposal of the mother amounted to nothing more 
than the bringing up of the children to no religion at 
all. It is obvious, however, that if the father had been 
a Plymouth brother, consideration as to the constitu- 
tion of the community could not have been allowed to 
interfere with the rule which aims at carrying out the 
implied wishes of the father, and the courts then would 
have been bound to order the children to be brought up 
as Plymouth brethren unless they could have escaped 
from such a conclusion by some such method as was 
adopted in the Stourton case. 

It is difficult to say what is the origin of the rule by 
which the post mortem religious influence of the father 
over his child is established. But whatever its origin, 
it undoubtedly affords a very ready mode of cutting 
many a knot which it would require much more trouble 
to untie. This is not mentioned as in any way a merit 
of the rule in question, but it may partly account for 
the position which it has so long held in English juris- 
prudence. In the most recent instance in which the 
rule has been discussed, an appeal before the Privy 
Council from India, the land where justice, equity, and 
good conscience are guiding spirits in the absence of 
specific regulation, the rule we have been considering 
was not helc to have that sacred character which it 
possesses in English law. The circumstances of this 
appeal were peculiar. Victoria Skinner was the 


daughter of a father who professed the Christian 





religion during his life, and was married to Victoria’s 
mother in a Christian church according to Christian 
rites. The father was killed at Delhi in the mutiny 
of 1857, and Victoria remained after his death under 
the guardianship of her mother. The mother, about 
ten years after the death of her husband, formed a con- 
nection with one John Thomas John, who had recently 
become a.Mahommedan. The connection with John 
Thomas John induced the mother to change her reli- 
gion, which up to this time had been Christian, and a 
Mahommedan marriage was now contracted between 
the two. Victoria was shortly afterwards removed 
from all Christian associations, commenced a life of 
seclusion, and professed the Mahommedan religion. 
She was examined in the course of the case, and 
expressed a desire to remain a Mussulman. Her life 
behind the curtain was assumed, she declared, of her 
own free will, and her wish was to remain with her 
mother. Victoria was at this time fourteen years old. 
In the last mentioned circumstances there appears a 
similarity to the case of the Stourton child, but the 
interval between the cessation of her Christian studies 
and the application of her friends to the Court to 
remove her from the guardianship of her mother was 
too short to allow the belief that she could in that 
interval have acquired such a knowledge of the dis- 
tinctions between the Christian and Mahommedan 
religions or formed such settled conscientious convic- 
tions as to make it likely that her moral and religious 
condition would be endangered by ordering her to be 
brought up by a Christian guardian. In this respect 
Victoria differed from the infant in the Stourton case, 
but it is probable also that as little danger of a like 
character would have been incurred if she had con- 
tinued to be brought up as a Mahommedan. What 
the judges, however, had to consider was the protection 
of the infant, and, without being fettered by any definite 
rule, either as to the father or the nature of the reli- 
gion, to do what, in their judgment, was, on the whole, 
the best for the infant. The strange nature of the con- 
nection between Victoria’s mother and John Thomas 
John, and the grave doubts expressed in each stage of 
the proceedings in the case as to the legality of the 
marriage between John Thomas John and the widow, 
induced the Court to come to the same conclusion in 
this case to which the application of the English rule 
would have brought it. The child was removed from 
the centrol of her mother, but it is obvious, we think, 
that had not the suspicious circumstances with regard 
to the marriage of the mother existed as an element in 
the case, the decision, in consulting the true interest of 
the child, must have been one which allowed her to 
remain in her mother’s charge. On the whole we 
cannot but consider that the law which allows those 
in whose power the guardianship of infants is placed to 
look only to the welfare of the child is a healthier 
system than that which confines them by a strict rule 
to look rather to the dead father than the future of the 
child. By the one system it is true there is a possi- 
bility of the child being so taught as in maturer years 


to discover that his father held opinions which he him- © 


self considered erroneous, but setting aside the view 
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that this is a possibility under any system, it appears 
to us that the evil which this is assumed to be cannot 
be so grave as that which results from the separation 
of a young child from those with whom it is by circum- 
starices most closely associated by ties of affection and 
dependence. 





TEMPTING HIS FATE. 





UPPOSING, one of these fine days, the Assembly 
» at Versailles were to take M. Thiers at his word 
about resigning! And there is risk of it—even water 
dripping, drop by drop, will wear away a stone. Sup- 
posing, in other words, the hitherto craven members 
were to turn upon him at last, goaded into some 
momentary and all too tardy outburst of self-respect ! 
If—instead of again licking the hand that smites them, 
and grovelling at the foot of the Tribune from which 
they have been so long periodically threatened by the 
shrill mannikin who is there at once as the tyrant of 
the Legislature and as the autocrat of the Administra- 
tion—they were to say at length, ‘‘ Very well ; be it so. 
We accept your resignation! We have already bowed 
too often to your dictation. Weare sick ofit. Rather 
than still keep kissing the dust from your feet at every 
turn, we will cry Quits. Resign—since you will have 
it so. We accept the alternative.” Supposing that were 
to happen—and more unlikely things have occurred! 
How would it be thereupon? Would not vaulting 
ambition again have overleapt itself and run imminent 
risk of falling on t’other side? Should we not once 
more behold the engineer ‘hoist, with his own 
petard?” The Chief of the State is certainly sailing 
too near the wind at these crises of his own creating. 
The time will surely arrive if he but obdurately persists 
in the same course when his “little craft” will cap- 
size! Like thunder from a blue sky there will suddenly 
leap out of the prevailing calm the “ hideous ruin and 
combustion” of another political bouleversement! The 
present makeshift government, with its mere stop-gap 
policy, made up of a jumble of compromises and post- 
ponements, will then come abruptly to en end. And 
what will follow then—who shall say? Contending 
parties will thereupon at last, we may be sure, fly at 
each other. As yet they are restrained. With the 
intermediate removed there could no longer be any 
reason why they should not follow their own natural 
instincts at last and grapple in a death struggle. 
Right, Left, Moderate Republicans, Extreme Republi- 
cans, Orleanists, and Legitimists, believing in the 
one-eyed ex-Dictator Gambetta, and believers still, as 
there would doubtless be, in the double-eyed, not to say 
double-minded, ex-President Thiers, would, each and 
all of them, of course—not a doubt of that—go in to 
win. Remembering that these, one and all of them, 
have throughout shrunk, and are still to this moment 
notoriously shrinking, from the no doubt desperate 
hazard to them of an appeal to the country, it is 
Curious to recall to mind at the same time that there 





has been all along, and that there still is, one great 
party, a party so large that for twenty years past it 
has, in the face of all Europe, been identified with the 
nation, that alone among political parties in France 
has been prepared, is prepared, and, what is more, is 
eager at any moment to submit its cause to the 
supreme arbitrament of Universal Suffrage, announcing 
itself under the shadow of the balloting urns! Let 
those urns be held by our enemies, say the Imperialists, 
and we are prepared at any moment to submit the 
choice of the future for France to the decision of a 
Plébiscite! In speaking thus they have the courage of 
their convictions. And they have the encouragement 
derived from experience. Have they not? ‘Twenty- 
four years ago, for example, were not the balloting urns 
in the safe keeping of Cavaignac and his followers, 
when, in the December of 1848, Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, by a simply overwhelming majority, was elected 
President? He was so chosen, then, simply because 
of his name—simply because much was hoped from 


him. Twenty-two years he held the reins of the 
Government. Eighteen of those years he did so in his 


capacity as Emperor. Two, three, four times he sub- 
mitted his acts, his authority, his régime, to the opinion 
of the whole nation, enabling every adult Frenchman 
to say “‘ Yes” or “‘ No” as to whether approval should 
be accorded to his rule. The last time, it was only 
upon the very eve of this last dreadful war, the answer 
thundered forth by the whole nation, as, indeed, it had 
been upon every previous occasion, was—Oui! By 
how many? Even those scurrilous traducers of Napo- 
leonism, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, have dinned the 
figures into the public ear by their revilings past all 
chance of the numerals being very soon forgotten—by 
7,500,000 votes! At the least there is a significance in 
the fact that Imperialism is the only political party in 
France that is ready to appeal to the whole nation—as 
it is certainly the only one that can point to its having 
secured to France, in the remembrance of the present 
generation, twenty years of order, glory, and prosperity. 
M. Thiers will certainly show the better part of valour, 
which, as the proverb has it, is discretion, if he will 
betimes desist from running the imminent hazard of 
thrusting upon Imperialism its opportunity ! 

A green and vigorous old age is still the President's. 
His high, shrill voice still has the ring in it of nervous 
energy. His eyes still sparkle with vivacity behind 
the gleam of his spectacles. His gait, as he crosses 
the floor of the assembly, or as he clambers up the 
steps of the tribune, is the old elastic trot. His whole 
appearance is still, as it has been any time these sixty 
years, that of a chubby gargon. Everybody is contented 
to leave him just where he is now, for the time being, 
on the apex of affairs, in the highest position he has 
ever attained. As Lord Melbourne used to say of any 
meddlesome colleague, ‘‘ Why cannot he leave it 
alone ?” With these perpetual, perverse, and utterly 
wanton threats of Resignation, he is simply, we would 
insist, tempting his destiny. They are flung in the 
teeth of the Assembly purely from arrogance. And we 
all know the familiar adage which declares so senten- 
tiously, Pride shall have a Fall! There is a rock 
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a-head bigger than any he has yet borne down upon, 
more formidable than any of those he has only just 
shaved, as it were, by a hair’s breadth, when ap- 
parently doomed to certain shipwreck. This huger 
and more perilous rock a-head towards which he is 
now steering direct is that of the great Free Trade 
Question, in regard to which he occupies very much 
the position of a political Rip Van Winkle—in his 
capacity as the last of the old world Protectionists. 
Master as he is of fiscal and financial argument he is 
just simply calculating upon an impossibility if he ex- 
pects to be able to put the clock of the world back with 
his insensate hand in the eighth decade of the nine- 
teenth century. The Politico-economic system founded 
by Adam Smith, developed by Ricardo, by Mill, and 
by Huskisson, realized by Cobden, by Peel, by Villiers, 
and in the instance of France, last and not least by 
Napoleon III., is hardly to be swept into space by a 
coup de paroles backed up by another of these madden- 
ingly reiterated threats of resignation by M. Thiers. 
We are not so certain but that the Rock a-head in 
this instance may be found to resemble that Loadstone 
Rock in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments which— 
from the planks of each fated ship bearing down upon 
it drew, at a certain distance, every nail and bolt and 
hinge and rivet—leaving its scatted timbers, cargo and 
crew to drift afterwards on the “‘ yeast of waves” to 
their grim and inevitable destruction. There is one 
thing certain, that upon this question of Free Trade 
M. Thiers will find at last his match in the Tribune in 
M. Rouher. Confronted with an oratorical opponent 
as gifted as the Vice-Emperor, face to face with a 
formidable opposition both within and without the Walls 
of the assembly, M. Thiers would do well in his own 
interests if he did not venture then to try it on just 
once too often. Can it be yet too late for him to learn, 
chubby gargon as he looks, a wholesome lesson from 
the immemorial Boy of the fable and not cry Wolf, 
that is Resignation, for once and for all, in too serious 
earnest as a preliminary to being himself swallowed up 
and—ludicrously then, in the twinkling of an eye— 
disappearing. It is not every day that the son of a work- 
ing locksmith, having been Premier, Journalist, Orator, 
Historian, Academician, and what not, gets lifted in 
his old age into supreme power at the head of a nation of 
nearly 40,000,000, a race that was but yesterday re- 
garded as the very foremost in Christendom. Is it that 
M. Thiers has been rendered so giddy by his elevation 
that, confident in his own capacity to ride the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm, he is with astounding 
temerity eager to loosen all the political winds that 
blow now pent up for a while in M. Grévy’s Cave of 
olus at Versailles ? 





REVIEWS. 


Life in India. By E. N.C. Brappon. London: Long- 
man and Co. 

No one commences now-a-days a treatise, grave or gay, 

on India without lamenting or inveighing against the 

general ignorance of the British public (concisely referred 





to in the work before us as the B. P.) on Eastern matters. 
Such an exordium is by no means without its use: it 
serves to start the pen which is facile enough when ground 
is once broken by an introductory sentence, but was halt- 
ing fearfully at initiatory proceedings, and it is a perfect 
justification of the claims of the author to lay 300 pages of 
matter before an ignorant] public. The B. P., however, 
being ignorant, has no very ready means of testing the 
accuracy of a traveller’s observations or the reasonable- 
ness of his conclusions. No doubt works of the class 
before us are tolerably numerous at the present day, and by 
careful comparison and acute criticism truth, if it does not 
lie entirely with one author, may be discovered from the 
joint contributions of several; but the B. P. is not, gene- 
rally speaking, an acute critic, and is inclined to believe 
of India as of other things, whatever it is told as 
readily as did the Jew of old. We may recom- 
mend, however, ‘‘ Life in India” as far as our own 
experience can corroborate its narrative, as a very faithful 
picture of the scenes it undertakes to represent. Life 
in Calcutta, and the overland route especially, are told 
with a liveliness and accuracy which warrants us in ex- 
tending credit to other parts of Mr. Braddon’s book with 
which we have not so familiar an acquaintance. It isa 
very common fault to apply the experiences derived from 
sojourn in one part of the Indian peninsular in explaining 
the characteristics of another, some thousands of miles 
distant from the first: all the various facts are within the 
confines of one empire, and it is assumed in forgetfulness 
of its vast extent, that the general features must be the 
same throughout. This is something like the error of the 
old lady who, when her nephews were posted to regiments 
bearing consecutive numbers, was rejoiced to think that the 
dear boys would be next door to each other, and in the 
habit of constantly meeting. So the intelligent B. P., 
knowing that Lascars, Bengalees, Madrassees, and Pun- 
jaubees are subjects of the empire, considers them to be 
equally types of each other and of Indian races in 
general. 

Mr. Braddon wisely combats this error at the com- 
mencement, and very successfully brings before the reader 
a rapid survey of the country from south to north. The 
varying climates, the regular rains and the general absence 
of rain, the sandy plains of the north and north-west, and 
the thick masses of grove and underwood of the south, 
the paddy fields of Lower Bengal, and the wheat and 
barley crops of Robilla and the Sikh country, with the 
different costume and character of the various inhabi- 
tants are very felicitously described, though necessarily 
from the space devoted to the subject, only in general 
terms. 

But it is with the the Anglo-Indian and his mode of life 
that Mr. Braddon is best acquainted, and to them there- 
fore the principal part of his book is devoted. The Anglo- 
Indian of the present day is a very different being to what 
he was eighty years ago. At the latter period the mere 
transit between England and India employed an interval of 
four to six months ; now in a little over three weeks after 
leaving London you may set foot in Bombay. This altera- 
tion in the mode of travelling has alone been the cause of 
much change of habit. The present Englishman in India is 
more English than was his predecessor of eighty years 
ago. He can now renew acquaintance with the old 
country every four or five years at least, or, if more 
urgently pressed by private afiairs, a six months’ leave will 
give him a good three months’ run in England. He need 
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never now, therefore, lose by absence the friends who, 
more fortunate than he, have heen able to stay at home or 
feel that a long uninterrupted Oriental existence has un- 
fitted him for the conditions of Western life. The stirring 
events of Europe and America are now known as speedily 
in Calcutta and Bombay as they are in London and New 
York by means of telegraph, and a weekly mail carries out 
more detailed intelligence which, by the time it reaches its 
destination, is not too old to have lost all its interest. 
There changed conditions are no doubt enormous advan- 
tages, and when in addition we take into consideration the 
railway and the telegraph in the country itself, the con- 
dition of the Englishman in India is a vast improvement 
on that which it was at the commencement of the century. 
On the: other hand, this rapid communication has drawn 
very large numbers of people to India who would never 
have gone there otherwise: the range of society has been 
enlarged, but the expenses of living have been at the same 
time enormously increased. A bachelor can live comfort- 
ably in London for half what would be a necessary expen- 
diture in Calcutta, and in the Mofussil, too, the cheap 
living of old days has gone by. Hotels are another feature 
in the great cities of India which were unknown to our 
fathers and grandfathers.. No one ever used’ to think of 
going to India without introductions to be used on landing, 
which ensured an open house and free living until an estab- 
lishment could be formed. 

Now introductions are useful only for a dinner and 
perchance advice gratis, and on arrival in Calcutta you 
drive to an hotel and your immediate wants are supplied 
as readily, if not as comfortably, as if you were in Covent 
Garden or Bond Street. Life itself, too, is somewhat im- 
proved in the shape of the amusements which are now 
accessible. One or more opera companies are usually to 
be found in Calcutta in the cool season, and the everlasting 
canter round the race-course or the drive down to Garden 
Reach is supplemented during a few months of the year 
by gaieties which smack of the London season. But, in 
truth, after all that has been done for it, India is only 
endurable when the mind is fully employed with official 
or professional employment. For a very few months in 
the year can any sort of out-door enjoyment be indulged 
in. In December and January cricket is rife everywhere, 
and we have heard indeed of an eleven coming up from 
Madras to Calcutta in one of these months, some of the 
members of which were glad to bask in the sunshine 
which found its way through a chink in the pavilion, so 
cool did the Calcutta winter appear to the Southerner. 
This, however, may be considered a pleasant fancy, and 
although fires are occasionally seen in Calcutta in the cold 
weather season, they always appeared to us employed 
more as a reminder of home scenes than for heating pur- 
poses. In the plains there is no time ‘of the year when 
out-door exercise is really enjoyable during the day. On 
the hills at Simlah and Mussowrie or the Neilgherries and 
at Mahableshwar of course these things are changed, but 
there are only a few favoured individuals who can expect 
to spend much of their Indian life at these retreats. 

The social life of the inhabitants is the principal subject 
with which Mr. Braddon has engaged to deal, and there- 
fore it is not to be expected that he should do more than 
touch very lightly on the weightier subjects which are now 
causing all connected with India to look anxiously to the 
future. The difficulty which those even who have lived 
longest in India, and succeeded best with its natives, find 
in learning anything of inner native life render all admin- 





istrative changes of very doubtful value. Without the 
means of getting at the real opinions of the millions to be 
governed, any well intentioned enactment may prove to be 
but the spark which gives rise to a conflagration. 

The greater attention now paid to the study of the native 
languages will, we hope, prove a partial remedy for this 
difficulty. As Mr. Braddon very truly remarks, ‘“ know- 
ledge of a people’s character and mode of life must be pre- 
ceded by more or less intimacy with the language of that 
people,” and the general want of this intimacy hitherto 
may account in a great measure for the deficiency of that 
knowledge. This general lingual ignorance is illustrated 
by several amusing “ stories,’’ one of the best of which is 
of a young officer, who, on being examined in his know- 
ledge of the vernacular, was asked how he would express 
himself if he wished his groom to take his buggy under the 
shade of a tree. The military brain was not equal toa 
direct answer, but ingeniously escaped the difficulty by 
saying that he should go under the tree himself and beckon 
to the groom to bring the buggy there. The encourage- 
ment now given to young officials making themselves 
acquainted with the dialects of the country will deprive us 
of such charming “stories” as this, but will enable the 
work of government to be carried on with greater benefit 
to the ruled, and with the satisfaction to the rulers of not 
being compelled to make every movement as a leap in the 
dark. 

What, however, is to be the end of all our Indian ruling? 
On this question also Mr. Braddon touches. Are we in 
the position of trustees of the country for its old inhabi- 
tants, ready to hand it over to them when this can be done 
without the certainty of anarchy and confusion being the 
immediate consequence ? Or is our occupation of India to 
be permanent, the cdnstant field of employment for our 
middle classes, the school for learning the art of govern- 
ment, the mart for our trading community? The first is 
the dogma now generally held by Indian rulers, but as 
Braddon points out, there is this dilemma—for whom are 
we trustees? Is it for Mahommedan? Hindoo? or abori- 
ginal ? for all have some claim to succeed us inasmuch as all 
have at some time preceded us, and all are still existing. 
No doubt the theory has arisen in some degree as a justi- 
fication for our presence in India at all. There is an un- 
easy feeling with many that our position in the [ast is at 
variance with the ‘practice we advocate in the West. 
General opinion has not, however, yet come up to the 
theory of the followers of M. Comte in this country, that 
our duty is “to retire” from India at once. Our tenure of 
India, according to a recent utterance of Mr. Congreve, 
must end in utter failure unless obviated by a wise retire- 
ment, and a career in the Indian service is utterly forbidden 
to a disciple of the positivist religion. But even to the 
positivist it is evident that the relinquishment of empire in 
India must produce evil for those over whom we have 
hitherto exercised it. How this evil may be made as little 
as possible consistently with immediate abandonment he is 
willing to consider, but the latter condition is with him 
indispensable. The holder of the trustee theory, on the 
other hand, looks forward to a time when we shall have so 
educated the orientals in the views of western civilisation, 
in which young Bengal has already made perceptible ad- 
vancement, as to be able to leave government in his hands 
without the fear of dissolution being the immediate result. 
But to use Mr. Braddon’s words :—*“ All this may be, only 
the time when such a Utopian condition can be anticipated 
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for India is rather remote.” 
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My Garden, its plan and culture, together with a 
general description of its Geology, Botany, and 
Natural History. By Atrrep Saez, F.R.S. __Illus- 
trated with 1,250 engravings. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1872. 


Few books have deservedly enjoyed greater popularity 
than “‘ The Natural History of Selborne,’’ and although 
the progress of science has convicted the author of some 
grave érrors and many pleasing illusions, we have no fear 
that he will soon be forgotten. The happy combination of 
simple language and subtle thought, gentle enthusiasm and 
intense love of nature, accurate observation and genuine 
learning, renders Gilbert White one of the most charming 
inmates of a country house that it is possible to conceive. 
When, therefore, we say that Mr. Smee in his attractive 
volume reminds us frequently and forcibly of our old 
favourite we are paying him a high compliment. It is true 


a transparent stream which the dweller upon its banks has 
turned to uses both profitable and ornamental. Without 
its aid the fern glen would lose more than half its beauty, 
and all experiments in pisciculture would be impossible. 
We confess that we envy Mr. Smee the possession of this 
trout-stream far more than the most luscious fruits which 
his hot-houses produce. Nature has also been bountiful 
to the district in bestowing upon it a great variety of trees 
which grow to an extraordinary size. Elms, limes, horse- 
chestnuts, and larch flourish in uniform magnificence, and 
the ash and alder are very abundant. With these materials 
at his disposal the landscape gardener may do a great deal, 
and it is evident that Mr. Smee has been extremely skilful 
in his disposition of them, and has thus secured within a 
limited area a succession of beautiful bits of scenery. 
** My visitors,’”’ he says, ‘‘ have to walk a long way before 
they can see the many beautiful views which my garden 
affords ; and little spots of cultivated wildness or of special 
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that his sphere of observation is more limited and his 
object more practical, yet is there nevertheless a strong 
similarity between these jottings made in the intervals of a 
busy professional life, and the well-known letters written in 
the life-long leisure of the country parson. Wallington, a 
hamlet of the parish of Beddington, contains Mr. Smee’s 
country retreat, and the garden which has had his loving 
labour. The district in which it lies is one of the prettiest 
to be found in the pretty county of Surrey, and this spot 
itself is not without historical associations of some interest. 
In recounting these we could have wished that Mr. Smee 
had followed more closely his examples, for Gilbert White 
18 very particular in citing his authority for every anti- 
quarian statement that he makes, while Mr. Smee gives us 
scarcely a single reference. The soil of Wallington is chiefly 
chalk, with occasional beds of peat, gravel, and sand upon 
its surface. Through the garden flows the river Wandle, 


| cultivation are found when they are least expected—plots 
of vegetables and fruit-trees alternate with rosaries, 
ferneries, alpineries, and flower-beds,” and thus “ two spots 
separated by a few feet present views which differ widely.” 
It should be added that this principle of landscape garden- 
ing is no novelty, but was one which the late Mr. Loudon 
was especially fond of enforcing. 

But the variety in Mr. Smee’s garden is not the result 
of mere attention to its plan. Study is observable every- 
where, and as much interest is taken in producing good 
vegetables as in rearing the choicest exotics. The author 
has no secrets; he takes the public into his confidence and 
reveals to them the methods by which he has raised prize 
plants, and produced fruit which his garden soil might have 
led him to despair of ever growing. Much indeed of the 
value of Mr. Smee’s volume is derived from the practical 
information upon every branch of gardening which it con- 
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tains, and the owner of a country ‘house might save many 
pounds by adopting some of our author’s ingenious plans 
for lessening labour or avoiding disappointment. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Smee’s system of labelling trees—a 
system which has the immense advantage of being perfectly 
simple and also thoroughly permanent :— 


“‘ The names are set up in type in the ordinary way, when instead of 
printing a sheet of paper a sheet of lead is indented by passing it through 
the press. The sheet of names is then cut up by a pair of scissors, the 
end is turned over, and a hole punched by the tool used by shoemakers 
to punch button-holes. When the label is fihished it is attached to the 
tree by a copper wire, and there is little fear but that these indented 
labels will endure from generation to generation.” 


Again, we. have a minute description of a cheap and 
efficient structure, called ‘‘the poor man’s house,” within 
which grapes may be grown in the highest perfection, and 
bedding plants preserved through the severest winter. Nor 
must we pass even without a word of notice Mr. Smee’s 


volume seems to us to be as valuable as it is attractive. It 
is a very cyclopeedia of natural history, well indexed and 
profusely illustrated, and on gardening matters it contains 
more practical information than is to be found in any single 
and more systematic treatise. The high praise we give to 
Mr. Smee’s book is only proportioned to the high pleasure 


| we have derived from its perusal. 


The Poetical Works of George Sandys. Now first 
collected, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
RicHARD Hooper, M.A., Editor of Chapman’s Homer. 
In 2 vols. London: John Russell Smith, 1872. 


Most people connect George Sandys with a good trans- 


lation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, and those who are curious 


in comparing old translations with new are probably aware 
—with ourselves-—how vastly superior, with all its quaint- 
ness, Sandys’ Ovid is to that of the Victorian translator, 
King. But few, we suspect, have realised Sandys’ worth 
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method of growing roses. He dislikes the common fashion 
which makes “a rose-tree look like a mop with the handle 
stuck in the ground,” and now cultivates his roses as pyra- 
mids 4ft. to 6ft. high, and 3ft. or 4ft. across. We can 
well believe that the appearance of such trees when covered 
with flowers is supassingly fine, and that a far larger num- 
ber of blossoms can be obtained by this mode than from 
ordinary standards. We should like to follow Mr. Smee 
into his ferneries and, to use the word of his own coinage, 
his alpineries, for in the latter especially there are plants 
of surpassing beauty which cannot be found elsewhere in 
England; his kitchen garden and orchard houses also 
tempt us to turn our steps in their direction, and we could 
find no pleasanter occupation than in watching the trout 


from Willow Bower or the eels in their struggles through | 
But these pleasures must be foregone | 
and we must content ourselves with saying that Mr. Smee’s | 
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in the field of sacred song, not that therein he can lay 
claim so much to originality as to an ease and grace of 
numbers beyond his age, and a felicity of style and expres- 
sion which make his Psalms and Job deserve a higher 
appreciation than they have yet met with. We take it for 
granted that Mr. Hooper, who has done so much and so 
well for Chapman, the Jacobean translator of Homer, de- 
signs to give us, what is really a desideratum, a handy 
edition of the ‘‘so much admired Sandys’ Ovid,” which is 
in some sense a result and offspring of Chapman’s Homer. 
It might be given without the commentaries and plates, 
and would repay re-printing and re-editing, but our concern 


| now is with what Mr. Hooper has just put forth, the trans- 


lations and paraphrases of the Sacred Volume and from 
sacred poetry in Latin, which entitle him to a name 
among the writers of sacred song. That they are of a 
high and rare merit we cannot doubt that all will agree 
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‘ who add this book to their library, and that their author 


deserves a place beside Herbert, and Vaughan, and Fuller, 
and other swans of that feather, we ourselves nothing 
doubt. Two or three proofs of this we shall essay to show 
in this notice of Mr. Hooper’s edition, when we have first 
given from the editor’s excellent memoir and introduction 
a brief summary of the poet's life. : 

George Sandys, whose poetry won the warm praise of 
Richard Baxter and Archdeacon Todd at ther several 
epochs, and the more constrained commendation of Dryden, 
who is not unindebted to his Ovid; whom Carew, and 
Waller, and others of his poetical contemporaries rank with 
reverence among the bards—George Sandys was born at 
Bishopthorpe Palace, Diocese of York, in 1577, being the 
seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of 
York. One of his brothers, old enough to be named his 
guardian in‘case of his mother’s second marriage, was 
Edwin Sandys, of whom there is so pleasant a notice in 
Walton’s Life of Hooker, and who was one of the two 
quondam pupils that were made so painfully aware of 
Richard’s matrimonial infelicity. This Edwin became Sir 
Edwin Sandys, sometime Treasurer of Virginia, and it is 
supposed that in Virginia George Sandys, who appears to 
have succeeded to his brother’s office in the colony and 
company, wrote and published the first portion of his Ovid. 
The Governor was Sir Francis Wyat, his kinsman. Pre- 
viously George Sandys had been educated at St. Mary 
Hall, and perhaps at Corpus, Oxford, and had travelled 
much in the east, and published an account of those 
travels, which he dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and which is praised by Milton and Fuller. It is notable 
that the last words of his dedication of his Ovid to the 
same patron, praying that the future martyr “‘ may slowly 
yet surely exchange a mortal diadem for an immortal,” 
curiously anticipates Charles’ words to Bishop Juxon— 
“% és from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown” (see 
p. liii). 

After Sandys’ return from Virginia he was appointed a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to King Charles, in 
which capacity he probably began a friendship with Lucius 
Carey, Lord Falkland, which was ripened and cemented by 
their contiguity of residence in the country. Viscount 
Falkland lived at Burford, and Sandys, who seems to have 
lived and died a bachelor, at his brother-in-law, Sir Francis 
Wenman’s, house, at Caswell, near Whitney, Oxon. Here 
or at Boxley, Kent, the residence of his niece, Lady Wyat, he 
wrote his Paraphrase of the Psalms published in 1636. His 
paraphrases of Job, and all the sacred themes he essayed, 
except his final labour, the Song of Solomon, appeared in 
1638. The Song of Solomon was published in 1641, two 
years before his death, when Fuller “ saw him in the Savoy, 
having a youthful soul in a decayed body.” His translation 
of the “Christ’s Passion” from the Latin of Grotius is not 
the least memorable of his legacies to posterity, and 
deserves rank as a model for sacred dramas, as well as of 
elegant and well-chosen versification. Few men appear to 
have enjoyed so much the intimacy and affection of a circle 
of cultivated and literary friends, to judge from the com- 
mendatory verses with which each of his works is prefaced, 
and his psalms, which are rather out of joint with our 
modern notions of harmony, were set to music by Henry 
Lawes, who wrote the music to Comus. They do not 
seem ever to have enjoyed high success as far as congre- 
gational psalmody goes. To our ear the metres are mostly 
unadapted for such purposes, although it is hard to find a 
faalt with the language or versification. A great many of 





Sandys’ successors in this difficult task might with advan- 
tage have taken from him a lesson in sustaining the dignity 
of so divine a theme. Among the best of his metrical 
efforts we are inclined to rank the 67th Psalm, the last 
verse of which we quote :— 


‘* Let all extoll Thy worth ; 
Then shall the willing earth 
Her pleasant fruits bring forth, 
Nor ever mourn in dearth. 
We who implore 
Thy blessings find ; 
And all mankind 
With fear adore.”—(v. 1, p. 184.) 


An extract from his paraphrase of the 27th Psalm may 
serve to show that he was, besides being a sufficient poet 
to turn the sweet Psalmist into graceful verse, scholar 
enough to give a correct interpretation of expressions only 
vaguely apprehended by the mass of readers. The well- 
known verse beginning, ‘‘ Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them,” is thus correctly expressed by Sandys 
in 11. 284 :— 
“* He is beloved of God and"blest 
Above the rest, 
Whose quivers with such shafts abound 
By men renowned ; 
Nor shall his adversary dread 
When they at the tribunal plead.” 


The gate, as perhaps his familiarity with the book of Job 
had taught him (see Job v. 4, and Deut. xxv. 7), means 
‘the place of administering justice.’’ To turn to his para- 
phrase of Job, no one with a soul for poetry can fail to 
understand that the task is like treading on perilous 
ground, such is the hazard of falling beneath the dignity 
and grandeur of our translation even, to say nothing of the 
original. Yet Sandys treads without stumbling. Always 
smooth and up to the mark, he now and then surprises by 
the happiness of his flights, and, indeed, inspires us with a 
regret that a translator with so fine a fancy soared so little 
upon his own unborrowed pinion. But here, too, he 
checks himself by the original. See his paraphrase of 
c. 11. v. 4, where Satan answers God, “ Skin for skin : all 
that a man hath will he give for his life.’’. Our paraphrast 
discerns a very wide-ranging proverb in the italicised 
words, and accordingly renders :— 


“ ¥ob to himself is next. Who will not give 
All that he hath, so his own soul may live ?” 


Of his grander efforts in this field we would fain quote the 
touching passage in the 14th chapter, where the hope of a 
tree that it shall sprout again is pathetically contrasted 
with the hope of a man that shall die. Sandys’ paraphrase 
will bear the ordeal of comparison. But we cull a more 
familiar extract, the grand description of the ‘“‘ war-horse ”’ 
from the 39th chapter (vv. 19-25)— 


** Hast thou with strength indu’d the gen’rous horse, 
His neck with thunder arm’d, his breast with torce ? 
Him canst thou asa grasshopper affright 
Who from his nostrils throws a dreadful light, 
Exults in his own courage, proudly bounds 
With trampling hoofs the sounding centre wounds, 
Breaks through the order’d ranks with eyes that burn, 
Nor from the battle-axe or sword will turn— 

The rattling quiver, nor the glittering spear, 

Or dazzling shield, can daunt his heart with fear. 
Through rage and fierceness he devours the ground, 
Nor in his fury hears the trumpet sound ; 

Far off the battle smells, like thunder neighs, 

Loud shouts and dying groans his courage raise.” 
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Surely the sweetness and harmony of these. lines and the 
grandeur and sustentation of language justify the praise 
which Sandys’ latest editor bestows upon him, not without 
a warranty from other eminent predecessors. 

With one more extract we must commend these volumes 
to the reader, strongly urging him or her to invest ten 
shillings in the purchase of a well-printed and well-edited 
addition to their stores of Church poetry. This extract is 
not from the Christ’s Passion—on which we shall not 
touch, for it should be read as a whole—but from 
Deborah’s Song in the Book of Judges. The most cursory 
reader will be able to judge whether or not the following 
lines represent fairly the allusion in it to Jael’s famous 
act :— 

“« Cinzian Heber’s wife, thou best 
Of women, be thou ever blest ; 
Blest above all: let all that dwell 
In tents thy act, O Jael, tell. 
She brought him milk above his wish, 
And butter in a princely dish ; 
A hammer and a nail she took, 
This into Sisera’s temples struck. 
He fell, fell down, down, to the floor, 
Lay where he fell, bath’d in his gore— 
Lay grovelling at her feet, and there 
His wretched soul sigh’d into air.”-—(Vol. II. 385.) 


Latin Prose Exercises. For Beginners and Junior 
Forms of Schools. By R. Prowpe Smiru, B.A., As- 
sistant Master at the Grammar School, Henley-on- 
Thames. Rivington, London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
1872. 

The object of this manual is one which commends itself 
to common sense. Graduated to suit in its earliest pages 
boys who have just mastered the accidence, and, as it pro- 
ceeds, those who are more advanced, up to any age, its 
principle is that of teaching Latin Composition and Eng- 
lish Grammar simultaneously, and each exercise in the 
former is prefaced by an ascertainment of the grammatical 
significance of the words and sentences of the latter. We 
are not sure that some who have acquired in the Latin 
Grammar their sole initiation in the general principles of 
accidence and syntax, might not be the better for a perusal 
and mastery of these exercises, which are good throughout, 
and contain, in the latter portions of the volumes nuts 
quite tough enough for very advanced boys to crack. The 
examples of speeches to be turned into ‘ Oratio Obliqua”’ 
are, it strikes us, well-chosen. The chapters on “Qui” 
with the Subjunctive, the Gerundive, and the past Partici- 
ple, are also excellent. A good English-Latin vocabulary, 
and a succinct list of proper names leaves little to be 
desired, and, generally, our examination of the author's 
‘* modus operandi” induces us to recommend his book to 
those whose sons or pupils require to be started in the rudi- 
ments of Latin composition. 


The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron 
Husner, formerly Ambassador of Austria in Paris 
and in Rome. Translated from the French by Hubert 
E. H. Jerningham. 2 vols. London: Longman 
and Co. 1872. 


Baron Hibner’s name is well known as that of one of 
the most distinguished diplomatists of the present day; he 
has added fresh lustre to it by the admirable manner in 
which he has executed his self-imposed literary task. The 
period of history about which it treats (1585-1590) is one of 
the greatest interest to Englishmen, and there could not be 
a better supplement to Mr. Froude’s well-known volumes 
than this exhaustive memoir from the pen of the Austrian 





ex-Ambassador. Both historians draw their materials from 
the same or similar sources; contemporary evidence for 
every statement is adduced by both from the archives of 
the Vatican, Simancas, Venice, and other national store- 
houses, and a certain picturesqueness of narration is dis- 
played by either writer in each case due to familiarity with 
the particular era described. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing picture of Rome in the sixteenth century :— 


‘“* Tired out and excited by perils undergone during several days’ ride 
on the brink of Alpine precipices, a traveller reached the gates of an 
Italian city only to find many more difficulties to arrest his progress. 
Passports did not exist except as safe-conducts in time of war. But no 
sooner had-a rumour of a contagious illness been spread than from 
town to town bills of health were asked for, and the town agents made 
it a pretext to ransom foreigners. Above the doors of each room in the 
inns were written the words, ‘ Remember the ticket,’ and before being 
granted admittance, a permit of stay was to be obtained from the 
magistrates of the town, to whom the traveller gave his name and that 
of his followers. Admittance being obtained, the wearied traveller 
passed the drawbridge, and under the vault of a battled gate entered 
the town. Horses could with difficulty get along the slippery and bad 
pavements ; at each step the traveller saw churches, magnificent and 
neglected palaces, solidly built stone houses with dark and deserted 
appearances. Fire and water seemed alike wanting. No one bade 
them enter and partake of any hospitality. The few and large windows, 
without panes of glass in them, had shutters or coarse blinds. With 
rare exceptions, all the hotels (locande ) were detestable. Northern men 
accustomed to strong drinks agd to Copious repasts, deplored an en- 
forced sobriety. Their eyes were not sufficiently accustomed to works 
of art to appreciate their beauty nor the lorty grandeur of the monu- 
ments before which they passed. . What a contrast, they 
exclaimed, with. Burgundy, Switzerland, Upper Germany, the countries 
they had just left? What a difference from Bale and its innumerable 
fountains; from Augsburg, the pleasant residence of the Fuggers, the 
princes of commerce, or from all those cheerful cities of Suabia, watered 
by brooks of running clear water, and adorned by pretty gabled houses, 
coquettishly decorated with escutcheons and painted devices, and per- 
forated (? pierced) with innumerable little windows, which, through 
bright panes of glass and half-drawn curtains, gave a glimpse into the 
interior—at each window a head, the old grandmother nursing the last 
born among her grandchildren ; the patriarch of the family with his fur 
cap, young girls with smiles on their lips and a spindle in their hand.” 


Allowing for the fact that the above is a translation from 
a rather difficult original, it will be admitted that there is 
much in it that reminds one of Mr. Froude, and perhaps a 
further similarity between the two authors may be found in 
the anxiety displayed by each to reverse some of the 
verdicts that have been passed upon the prominent charac- 
ters of the sixteenth century. What Mr. Froude has done 
for Henry VIII. of England, Baron Hibner does for 
Philip II. of Spain ; but we doubt whether the advocacy of 
either will have much effect upon men’s minds. Both 
kings must be judged by their actions, and from these in 
either case it would be equally impossible to efface the 
stain of blood. 

Pope Sixtus is rather the central figure than the hero of 
Baron Hibner’s narrative. He is represented as a man of 
high abilities and high principles, a vigorous home-ruler, 
but vacillating in his foreign policy, astute, and business 
like, but no match for either Philip or the Doge. He was 
alternately the tool of one or the other, and could never go 
wholly with either because his own designs were really 
different from theirs. What Philip most desired was 
England’s humiliation ; what the Pope was scheming for 
was the re-establishment of the old religion in England. 
Sixtus admired Elizabeth even when he had cause to hate 
her; he longed for her conversion, and to the end of his 
life never despaired of effecting it. ‘ Ah,” he used to 
exclaim, “if one could only approach the Queen of 
England!” and to Joyeuse he frankly remarked, ‘*She is 
a valiant woman: if she were not a heretic she would be 
worth a whole world.” The disastrous failure of the 
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Spanish Armada had therefore very different effects upon 
the two men who were thought to be most interested in it. 
It was Philip’s death blow, although he lingered for ten 
years after it had been dealt, but Sixtus no longer cared for 
his friendship, and, if we may trust Baron Hibner, fore- 


saw at once the approaching downfall of the Spanish | 


monarchy. He could not afford to dispense with the aid 
of Spain so long as Spain was a great power, but he 
feared the ambition of his ally almost as much as the 
opposition of his enemies. ‘‘ There is little doubt,” said 
Cardinal D’Este to him, ‘“‘that Philip is aiming at be- 
coming the monarch of the whole Christian world? To 
this the Pope only replied that to become such a monarch 
would be a long business, and that there is much to do: 
then was silent and made no remarks.” There is no ques- 











| facility of travelling to watering-places on their line, and 
| doubtless East-Bourne will be even more crowded than it 
| was last season. To those who intend paying a visit to 
some one of the almost countless new towns on our sea- 
| coast, which may be said to be the creation of railways, we 
strongly recommend a look through these pages. They 
| contain sufficient information to enable a visitor of any 
| intelligence to more than double his pleasure by making 
| him acquainted with the neighbourhood which he has 
| chosen for his sojourn, and at the same time do not make 
|up a volume so inconvenient and bulky as certain other 
| guide-books that have made John Bull a butt to foreigners. 
The many places in the neighbourhood suitable for pic-nics, 
excursions, &c. are treated of very fully by Mr. Chambers, 
land itineraries formed to scale are given, which cannot fail 
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tion that the latent scheme of Philip was suspected by the 
Pope and influenced his conduct, and, in following up this 
matter in the pages of Baron Hibner’s history, we gain 
something like an adequate notion of the vastness of the 
struggle between England and Spain in the eighteenth 
century. 

These volumes appear to us to be as valuable as they 
are interesting, and our thanks are due to the translator for 
having presented them to us in so readable a form. 


A Handbook for East-Bourne and Seaford, and the 
Neighbourhood. By Grorce F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
Fourth Edition. London: E. Stanford. 

In a very short time everybody will be going either to 
the sea, or beyond it. The Brighton Railway Company 
have made new arrangements in order to increase the 


| to be of great service, especially to pedestrians. It would 
| be hard to say what information has been omitted in this 
| portable but comprehensive little model guide-book. Use- 
| ful suggestions as to the treatment of drowned persons, the 
| geology of the district, churches, schools, public establish- 
ments, the local press, &c., &c., with much more than we 
| have space to enumerate, all come under notice, and no 
less than 68 illustrations add greatly to the value of the 
8 y u 
little book. We must confess to having felt some surprise 
at seeing the figures in certain tables which Mr. Chambers 
| gives, and in which the climates of East-Bourne, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, and Greenwich are compared, but having 
seen them we are not astonished to learn that East-Bourne 
is likely to become a winter residence for invalids. Mr. 
Chambers writes, p. 122— 
“ From the foregoing tables and from some others in my possession 
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in MS. which I have not thought it necessary to print, certain conclu- 
sions of interest may be drawn :— 

“*(1) The climates of East-Bourne and Worthing are for all practical 
purposes identical. 

**(2) Comparing Bournemouth with East-Bourne the advantage lies 
with East-Bourne in almost every respect. The mean temperature of 
East-Bourne is greater than that of Bournemouth and less rain falls 
there than at the Hampshire watering-place. East-Bourne too is very 
much richer in ozone—that vital requisite for a truly healthy atmosphere.” 


After reading this, one is tempted to say that were it not 
for its delightful pine-groves, Bournemouth would have 
to look to its laurels. 


Over Volcanoes; or, Through France and Spain in 
1871. By A. Kincsman. London: King and Co. 


The Volcanoes over which the writer of this book passed 
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Once arrived in Spain their travels become both 
| entertaining and amusing, not the less so because of the 
little blunders that are very honestly related owing to a not 
quite perfect knowledge of Spanish. The narrator, how- 
| ever, appears to have a more than average acquaintance 
| with that language, as he gives us long conversations he 
had with Spaniards, and some very fair translations of 
Spanish poetry. 

Of course a bull-fight comes in for notice, but does 
not seem to have differed from other bull-fights in its loath- 
some and debasing brutality. : 

The Junior Partner who was the scribe of the party deserves 
much credit for the originality of his observations, and for 
confining his remarks, as much as possible (for to do so 
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with his fellow-travellers were not those of natural forma- 
tion. On the contrary they were those unnatural upheavals 
which, set in motion by the International League, threaten 
the destruction not only of all the beauties of ancient art, 
but also of all the blessings that arise from those laws that 
guard our liberties. 

Starting in the spring of last year these trayellers had 
not long to go before meeting ;with a specimen of polite- 
ness. At Amiens one of them was turned into the road 
because two Prussian officers happened to be on the pave- 
ment, and he was given to understand that the “ foot-path 
was not for him, but only for his betters.”” Finding their 
intention of crossing France without going through Paris 
to be impracticable, they reached that ill-fated city two days 
before the last horrible carnage began. Their journey 
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entirely would obviously be impossible) to sights and scenes 


| with which former travellers have not made us familiar. 
| He thus describes diligence-travelling in Spain :—P. 191-4. 


‘‘A Spanish diligence has three drivers—first, a lad who rides the 
leaders, and who really conducts the machine ; secondly, a man who 
howls * Macho, otro !’ &c., continually, except when he is running by the 


| side of the macho and the otro with a big stick which he lays on the 
| backs of mules and horses in turn; thirdly, a more sedate man, who 


holds such reins as there are, and also shouts ‘ Macho, otro!’ &c., but 
does not descend from his seat to enforce his arguments with his whip. 
The second driver may be called the wapyfopos avfp, and he is necessarily 
a very active fellow, who can run as fast as a horse, take a good shot 
with a stone, and climb up to his seat, while the diligence is at full 
speed. The maprjopos of the Madrilena was a particularly agile and 
sharp-witted mancebo. On this occasion, then, he recommended that 
the lateral haulage should be repeated, and that eight of his team should 
reinforce the previous eight already harnessed to the hind wheels of the 
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carro. These conditions being observed, he guaranteed success. The 
attempt was made accordingly ; the mighty waggon creaked, groaned, 
oscillated violently, and at last righted itself, with no other ill effect ex- 
cept the fracture of a small projection to one of the houses, and a door- 
step. ‘Muy bueno, muy bueno!” now resounded on all sides. The 
mapijopos received the congratulations of the Archidona girls, and after 
the lapse of an hour, which had been spent in the manner above de- 
tailed, the Madrilena proceeded on its journey. ; 

“It seemed probable, however. that the advance would not continue 
long, and that the diligence would soon share the fate of the flax-waggon. 
For the road, unlike the royal roads of Spain, which are excellent, was 
bad beyond description, or even conception. No doubt the stoppage of 
the railway at Archidona, and again at Loja—that is, the gap between 
the two places—had thrown an immense amount of traffic on a by-way 
not intended originally to be used so continually and hardly. But what- 
ever may have been the cause of the ruts, which were like little ditches, 
the effect of them was such as to make the highway absolutely impracti- 
cable at certain places. This being the case, the diligences had taken 
to the field at certain points, and had proceeded fora mile or so across 
plough-land or grass, and the Madrilena, of course, pursued those un- 
authorised tracks. At first this was rather startling, but after a time we 
became accustomed to these loop lines, although it certainly did occur 
to us occasionally that the farmers might not like the liberties thus taken 
with their land. At last we had an opportunity of knowing by experience 
not only what these people did think, but also what steps they were pre- 
pared to take to assert their undoubted rights. 

“ The Madrilena then was running ona loop line, as usual, and was at 
least twenty yards from the king’s highway, with very rough gronnd be- 
tween the two tracks, when labourers were seen ahead, and the diligence 
pulled up short. Foustunately it was daytime, and not night; for these 
men, acting under orders no doubt, had just finished digging a large and 
deep trench, which effectually barred any further advance on that line, 
which had been till then the actual, although not the legitimate, road 
between Archidona and Loja. 

“‘ Under these circumstances, the wapopos descended and surveyed 
the position, like a goodcommander. It was full of difficulties obviously, 
and an English coachman would probably have quarrelled with those 
who had barred his road, or, at all events, he would have made some 
complaints. But the wapyjopos did neither of these things; he merely 
addressed his team. He explained to them, and more especially to the 
‘ macho-o-o-0-0,’ that the ditch before them could not be jumped, and 
that they must make for the maldito camino, the cursed road. He in- 
formed them that there were some big stones in the way, and tremendous 
holes ; but he added that the Madrilena had never capsized since he, 
Juan, had been with it; that if it did capsize, it would have to be 
righted again, which would be awful work for the team. He then 
administered a flogging all round to enforce attention, and started. Like 
a ship in the Bay of Biscay, the huge machine rolled, and, in crossing 
the ditch, by which the real track was fenced, it gave an awful lurch, 
but it did not capsize ; and again there was a cry of ‘Muy bueno! muy 
bueno!” 


This is a fair specimen of the style of an amusing writer, 
who is all the more amusing, because he suffers from 
Ritualisto-phobia to such a ludicrous extent that he drags 
in Mr. Macorochie’s name in the middle of a chapter on 
Spanish Beggars. Castelar and specimens of his splendid 
oratorical powers, Cabrerismo, which does not appear to 
have accomplished much as yet, the murder of Prim, are 
some amongst the many topics here intelligently discussed, 
and if Republicanism be rather too gently spoken of, we 
can readily forgive the writer his sentiments touching the 
theory of that form of government, as we have the comfort- 
able assurance that he is against the curse being inflicted on 
England. 


Mr. Brown on the Goings On of Mrs. Brown. 
London: J. Camden Hotten. 


Stung almost to madness by the discomforts of his 
home, caused by his wife’s devotion to literatute, the un- 
happy Mr. Brown has here laid open to the public gaze 
the woes of his inmost heart and hearthstone. One 
MacFlimsy, it appears, had taken up his abode with the 
Browns, and his misdoings greatly aggravate the misery of 
the unhappy writer. How MacFlimsy showed his skill as 
a penny-a-liner, and also in cheating the Browns of their 
rent; how the unhappy Mrs. Brown repents bitterly for 





having spent so much of the latter part of her life in 
writing, and how at last she passes quietly away after a 
tender reconciliation with her husband this deeply- 
affecting little work informs us. We will not attempt to 
do it injustice by giving extracts, except to say that the last 
page gives a touching instance of Mr. Brown's power of 
mingling the “utile ’ with the “dulci” in his having had 
printed on the other side of his wife’s funeral card 
** Families Waited on and Carpets Beat.”’ 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A metrical transla- 
tion into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. 
By Lorp Lytton. With Latin Text. New Edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 1872. 


A new and revised edition of the veteran and versatile 
Lord Lytton’s metrical translation of Horace’s Odes and 
Epodes offers us the occasion of drawing the attention of 
general as well as classical readers to a singularly delightful 
and representative volume. We do not know any so clas- 
sical a book, which so fully avoids the reproach of stiffness 
and dulness. In it each of those delicious odes, which 
have pleased ever since they were written, and will con- 
tinue to please till the end of time, is prefaced by an intro- 
duction, which furnishes the cream of the commentators in 
a graceful, readable, and nowise laboured form. Yet the 
noble author, it becomes clear as we read, has gone to the 
depths of the matter—* Ludentis speciem dat et torquetur.”’ 
Hard as may have been his attainment of the mastery of 
his theme, his manner of setting the results before us is 
superlatively easy, and, in consequence, attractive. This 
is one charm. Another is that he has an intense fellow- 
feeling with the poet he reproduces insomuch that every 
epithet, every expression, every idiom of the original meets 
at his hands an equivalent, such as Horace, could he read 
this translation through a gift of tongues in Elysium, 
might appreciate, approve, and acknowledge. It scarcely 
needed the introduction ‘‘on the causes of Horace’s popu- 
larity,’’ an essay which we commend especially to young 
scholars as well as to wouldbe poets, to satisfy anyone 
who reads aloud, or to himself, to or three of the Alcaic 
or Sapphic Odes of the first or second books, that the 
translator has thoroughly apprehended the charm of his 
original. The author of the “Last Days of Pompeii” 
has imbued his spirit alike with ancient Roman scholar- 
ship, and with a lively idea of the social life of Horace’s 
period. Hence his verse is vivid and spirited; and his 
translation eminently faithful. The sole drawback being 
that he is wedded to what we cannot (even with his 
weighty authority against us) help regarding as a heresy, 
imitative unrhymed rhythms, more or less foreign to the 
taste of general and classical readers. We all know the 
battles of the hexametrists. We are mostly familiar with 
the Sapphics and Alcaics which Frere and Canning quizzed 
and parodied. If any one can bring them into favor, in 
life or “‘ post fata,’ that man is Lord Lytton, a great 
master of the lyre, whether he rhymes his lay, or sings in 
unrhyme. In principle we are against him. Yet such is 
his skill, and such his penetration into the point and feeling 
of Horace that not seldom he convinces us against our 
will, and at least constrains us to own that English readers 
might enjoy Horace in his translation, if they had neither 
Conington nor Theodore Martin. 

We proceed to show that to his other merits Lord Lytton 
adds that of careful revision, and that he does not worship 
finality in translation. The ode (i. 20) ‘Vile potabis,” 
&c., struck us in the first edition as rendered too elaborately 
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in point of words, and with too little distinction between 
longer-lengthed lines and those of his English Alcaic to 
represent an equivalent for the Sapphic stanza. The 
second stanza, e.g., began— 


“ So loud, as if fain that the gay sportive echo,” &c., 


and when we looked back to i. 17, ‘‘ Velox amcenum spe 
Lucretilem,” took the same metrical form of English as— 


“ For Lucretilis oft nimble Faunus exchanges,” &c. 


Whether of his own proper motion, or in deference to 
criticism, the form of the 2oth ode is wholly changed in the 
second edition, and, if likeness to the Latin be the thing 
desired, realises much more what we. should expect and 
recognise :— : 
‘* Sabine wine poor, thoul’t drink in modest goblets, 
Into Greek casks I myself racked and sealed it, 
Knightly and dear Mecenas, when the applausive 
Theatre hailed thee ; 
So that the banks of thine ancestral river, 
So that in choral symphony the sprite-voice 
Haunting the Vatican mountain*sportive echo— 
Rang back the plaudits 
Elsewhere the costly Cacuban thou quaffest, 
Or of the grape tamed in Calenian presses : 
No Formian hillside, no Falernian cluster, 
Flavour my wine cups.”—P. 74. 


Every word here is re-written, and we think for the better, 
since the first publication. In a favourite ode of ours, of 
the Alcaic stanza (i. 23) we find one verse remodelled, and 
made the occasion of a touch of poetic criticism, whilst the 
noble lord does not shrink from breaking a lance on the 
field of taste with the Cambridge Professor of Latin. The 
verse in question runs— 


**Nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
Adventus foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertz, 
Et corde et genibus tremit.” 


Lord Lytton wrote in the first instance— 


‘* Sighs the coming of spring through the leaflets ? 
Slips the green lizard stirring a bramble ? 
Her knees knock together with fear, 
And her heart beats aloud in its tremor.”—P. 82. 


In his second draught he is not influenced by Mr. Munro’s 
advocacy of the reading, ‘“‘ Vepris ad ventum,” for which 
we confess to a strong leaning, but still he has corrected 
with an eye to simplicity, and that with advantage— 


** Shudders spring, newly born, through quick leaflets ? 
Slips the green lizard, stirring a bramble ? 
She is seized with a panic of fear, 
And her knees and her heart are one tremble.” 


This is nearer Horace. As to the question of reading, 
Lord Lytton does not give Horace credit for the nicety of 
observation which Munro thinks would have suggested to 
him that the lightly moving leaves blown freshly and 
steadily are a phenomenon of a later period than February, 
which is indicated by “‘ adventus veris,” in Italy as in Eng- 
land. We do not know what to say to the doubt whether 
Horace could have so nicely observed the details of 
external nature, but we incline to the Professor's side. 

In another ode, of a grander strain, in the first book, 
Lord Lytton has effected a metrical improvement by taking 
second thoughts and making revision. We mean the 37th, 
which treats of Cleopatra’s fall. ‘* Nunc est bibendum,” 
&c. Originally Lord Lytton’s unrhyme took too lilting 





and tripping a movement to please our ear, and ran its 
lengths after this fashion :— 


‘* Drink, companions, the moment has come for carousal, 
And the foot is now free to strike earth in brisk measures,” &c. 


A change of metre must have been counselled by repeated 
comparison of the stately march of the Latin ode with this 
frisky pace and gait. The result may be exhibited in the 
four last stanzas of the amended copy, which are as fine 
and fit as we could desire :— 


‘* As on the cowering dove descends the falcon, 
As the keen hunter through the snows of Hamus 
Chases the hare, he comes 
To bind in chains this fatal prodigy. 
For chains too nobly born, she dies and spurns them :— 
She from no sword Tecoils with woman shudder,— 
She crowds no sail to shores 
Where life might save itself and lurk obscure. 
Brave to face fallen greatness and void palace 
With look serene ; brave to provoke the serpents, 
That, where they fixed their fangs, 
Her form might readiest drink the poison in ; 
Sterner thro’ death deliberate she defrauded 
The fierce Liburnians of the victor’s triumph ; 
She, forsooth, captive, She ! 
No! the grand woman to the last was Queen.”—P. 112. 


The tone and feeling of the copy seem here to rise to the 
full argument of the original, and we cannot think that 
Horace suffers much detriment in the translating process. 
On the whole Lord Lytton’s alterations of the first edition 
of his translation are to be welcomed on the ground of 
their greater simplicity, and avoidance of the semblance of 
affectation. In the 13th ode of the second book it made us 
smile, we remember, to find the “triste lignum, caducum 
In domini caput immerentis,’’ turned into a— 


‘* Felon-traitor of wood, arboretal assassin,” 


and it is with satisfaction that we hail a new stanza with 
no such compounds and epithets to provoke risibility. 
Now the verse runs— 


“ He, the villain, who, bent upon murder and treason, 
Station’d thee, dismal log, station’d thee in my meadow, 
With remorseless design coming down unawares 
On the head of a lord who has done thee no wrong.”’—P. 170. 


The difficulty we find in accepting Lord Lytton’s unrhymed 
equivalents as honest change for Horace’s lyric lines is the 
limited variety which he finds at command. If we went 
wide of the Alcaics and Sapphics, to which we have con- 
fined ourselves, this would come out more incontrovertibly. 
We accord him the praise of having recommended a weak 
theory of translation with an ability and approach to 
success, proving him to be the master of language and 
melody that he is. But his theory will never prevail. On 
the other hand, his insight into the spirit and flavour of 
the original will be the more recognised the oftener his 
translation is read. 


Christian Art and Symbolism. By the Rev. R. Sr. 
Joun TyRwuitt. London: Smith and Elder. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt’s little volume is made up of a series of 
papers on various subjects connected with art, delivered 
originally as lectures. Mr. Tyrwhitt is well-known as one 
of the most accomplished and enthusiastic disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin, who “ begged him to give these lectures, and to 
arrange them for press,’’ and who introduces them to 
public attention in a most eulogistic preface, which in 
many respects these papers deserve. Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
graphic style recals the manner of Mr. Matthew Arnold ; 
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and he has great powers of critical analysis and insight. 
The title of the book hardly gives a clear idea of the con- 
tents. With the exception of one paper which treats 
exclusively of the points of agreement and difference of 
pagan and Christian Art, the papers may be divided into 
two classes—the critical and historical, and the critical and 


practical. 


Angelo, which are of especial value; and there is also a 
very accurate account of Holbein and some of his Eng- 
lish portraits Which deserves careful perusal by every art 
student. As regards the prac- 
tical part, Mr. Tyrwhitt holds 
with Mr. Arnold that the 
remedy for English vulgarity 
is the universal study of art, 
so as to indoctrinate the mind 
with the idea of beauty. And 
in this we heartily coincide 
with Mr. Tyrwhitt, though we 
doubt if it is possible to im- 
press the idea of abstract 
beauty on every mind. But 
much has been done by means 
of the South Kensington 
Museum, and the Bethnal- 
Green Museum is another 
step in the right direction. 
The paper on “Greek and 
Christian Art” is, perhaps, 
the most important of the 
whole, as it in some measure 
strikes the key-note of the 
entire volume. The differ- 
ence between Christian and 
Pre-Christian Art is this. 
The Greek seeks to express 
material beauty, beauty of 
outward form, whilethe Chris- 
tian artist looks beyond the 
surface, and strives after ex- 
pression and spirituality, and 
in the decay of Greek art we 
find accordingly that the first 
sign of decadence is ‘“ sen- 
suality, or the substitution of 
works of conscious know- 
ledge and methodical skill 
for works of inspiration.”’ To 
illustrate his meaning Mr. 
Tyrwhitt takes three ex- 
amples;.the first, of the 
golden age of Greek sculp- 
ture, is the ‘‘Theseus’”’ of Phidias; the second, the 
** Laocoon,” and the third, the well-known works of 
Michael Angelo the ‘‘ Delphine Sibyl,’ and the tomb of 
Lorenzo de Medici at Florence. Of these works Mr. 
Tyrwhitt says :— 

‘‘There are three degrees-of inspiration, or ideality, or spirituality, 
and they correspond to the spiritual gift and spiritual-mindedness of 
their three authors. Here is the thought or spirit of Michael Angelo, 
servant of Christ the Lord. Here is the ideal or spirit of Phidias, 
seeker after God, according to his lights. Here is the skill of Ages- 
ander, seeking his own glory according to his own powers, and probably 
to a passage in Virgil.” 4 
Now, we hardly think that, either in these instances of 


The former class contains a brief though very | 
clear account of the principal painters of the Florentine | 
School, a short sketch of Italian art history and Michael | 
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| generally, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s theory is quite satisfactory, or 
| that the Greeks nevef sought to express the inner soul of 
'the figure. The “Laocoon” may be chiefly remarkable 
as an anatomical study, and accuracy of detail may have 
| been the principal aim of the sculptor ; add colour, and the 
| same may be said of some of the small paintings of Rubens. 
But, if in place of Theseus we take as an example Phidias’ 
Zeus, which we know from description, as the servant 
of Zeus, we find that Phidias strove to express in his work 
all the attributes of his supreme God. If Agesander took 
his idea of Laocoon from the well-known passage in Virgil, 
we learn from Strabo that Phidias took his idea of Zeus 
from the lines of Homer, 
Iliad i. 528-530, nor can we 
complain of want of spiritu- 
‘ ality in the carrying out of 
the conception. 

Again, take the well-known 
statue of the “* Dying Gladia- 
tor,’ the beauty there consists 
not only in the symmetrical 
modelling of. the form, but in 
the intense expression of the 
face, which is so well brought 
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out in Lord Byron’s well 
known lines. 
In the instances he has 


chosen, too, we think that Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has fallen into the 
fallacy of choosing for com- 
parison objects utterly dissi- 
milar in their characteristics ; 
indeed, throughout the chap- 
ter he scarcely distinguishes 
sufficiently between sacred and 
secular objects. It is true, 
doubtless, that a Greek natu- 
rally leant towards beauty of 
form, but it is difficult to see 
what spirituality of expression 
could be thrown into the face 
of a rough soldier like The- 
seus, whose statue should be 
properly contrasted with that 
of some secular hero of mo- 
dern times. But, in the case 
of religious art, there is this 
difference between the art 
aspect of the gods of the 
Greek mythology and the 
saints of the Christian Calen- 
dar, that personal beauty was 
in most cases the attribute 
of the former, and they were 
| considered as free from bodily suffering, while pain and 
sorrow were invariably associated with the idea of 
Christianity, and while Greek legend dwells on the strength 
of Hercules, the wisdom of Athene, and the skill of Apollo 
| with the bow, Christianity recalls the weak form of St. 
Paul, and the feeble and mutilated forms of its early 
founders. If we take the various modes in which artists 
| represent our Lord, we find that His sufferings and agony 
| are usually dwelt on, a representation which would have 
been utterly foreign to Hellenic ideas. 

We should say, therefore, that essential distinctions 
between Greek and Christian art lie in this, not that the 
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Greek sought after bodily beauty and the Christian after 
spirituality of expression, but that the Greek conceived of 
his gods as majestic and glorious beings, while the Christian 
dwelt almost exclusively on the Saviour regarded in His 
human nature, and we fancy that the nearest modern 
parallel that can be found to the works of Phidias is in the 
glorious set of statues with which Thorwaldsen decorated 
the ‘“‘ Frue Kirke” at Copenhagen, and that the Zeus of 
of Phidias could best be compared with the colossal Christ 
of the Icelandic sculptor. 

While differing on these points from Mr. Tyrwhitt, we 
yet must acknowledge the extreme carefuless with which 
he works out his theory, and we fancy that the want of 
freedom and the occasional hesitation he displays are 
owing to a natural reluctance to the “ free-handling of 
religious subjects.” We hope it will not be long before he 
gives us a larger volume than the present. 


Robin Gray. By W. Gipson. London: H. S. King 
and Co. 

To see the story of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” in the form of 
a novel, or indeed in any shape other than the words of the 
delightful old ballad itself is, we must confess, a matter of 
regret tous. As, however, nothing seems too sacred to a 
novelist or a play-writer, we must put aside our own senti- 
ments and consider only how in our opinion a novel is 
written. In the instance of the cheap reprint under notice, 
we are glad to be able to endorse much of the praise that 
greeted Mr. Gibbon’s work on its first appearance. The 
writer has kept as much as possible to the letter of the 
story, and has shown himself able to give a picture of 
Scottish lifé with singular fidelity of detail. Nor is he 
wanting in keen insight into character, in pathos, or in 
descriptive power. It seems to us a mistake to marry 
Robin at the end of the book, but, with this exception, we 
must congratulate Mr. Gibbon on having accomplished 
very happily an exceedingly difficult task. 





“A Guide to Musical Tuition.” By an Old Lady. (Augener 
and Co.) Probably no great secret will be revealed if it be sur- 
mised that A. Dawson, the clever, shrewd writer of “We are 
Seven,” an analysis of the diatonic scale recently noticed in 
these columns, and the old lady now before us in point are one 
and the same person. The little “guide to Musical Tuition ” is 
full of common sense, practical and original observations; for 
instance, the writer very properly objects to the slavery of the 
ordinary droning method of counting time, and recommends 
the use of time beating instead; again the teacher is told to 
“bear in mind the radical principles of good performance, 
that you may suggest them to your pupil. A piano is a small 
orchestra, and should be treated as such.” Those engaged in 
elementary music teaching would probably gain by a perusal of 
this little work, 


GERMANY. 





Amonc the recent gatherings reported on in my last I 
forgot to state that the annual meeting of the Shakespeare 
Society took place at Dresden, immediately after that of 
the Philologists at Leipsic. The members were enter- 
tained at the Royal Palace, the king himself, though at 
present travelling in Italy, being a member of the Society. 
The seventh Shakespeare Annual was issued on the occa- 
sion, and I hope soon to be able to report on it. Mean- 





while, I beg to call the attention of your readers to a recent 
publication on your great bard, being “ Researches into 
Shakespeare’s Tempest,” by Johannes Meissner (Dessau, 
Albert Reissner). The author ranks The Tempest even 
above Hamlet for depth and subtlety of thought, and has, 
therefore, deemed it worthy a minute investigation, both 
historical and philological, with a thoroughness never 
before attempted. In examining the sources of the play, 
the author arrives at the conclusion that Shakespeare took 
the character of Prospero from his own Pericles, it being a 
copy of Cerimon, that he copied Montaigne’s eulogy of the 
uncivilised state of the cannibals, but only for the purpose 
of making game of it, and of exhibiting in his Caliban a 
real cannibal (his name itself being only an anagram of the 
latter word); that he made use of the Fair Sidea, by Ayrer, 
the German dramatist, for part of his plot, of Ariosto for 
his description of the solitary island, again of his own 
Pericles for the account of the shipwreck, and of W. 
Strachey’s ‘‘ A True Repertory of the Wracke and Redemp- 
tion of Sir Th. Gates, Knight, upon and from the Ilands of 
the Bermudas,” &c., for his description of The Tempest. 
As to the date of the play, Meissner assumes it to have 
been written in the autumn of 1612, and to have been first 
produced at the beginning of 1613. All these conclusions 
are based on the most careful investigations of historical 
and documentary evidence, and, where necessary, sup- 
ported by ample quotations from the respective works 
referred to, so that this publication might be considered 
exhaustive of its subject, if any subject connected with 
Shakespeare could ever be exhausted. It need scarcely be 
stated that the author has availed himself of the researches 
of his English and German predecessors in this field, but 
not always to agree with them. 

Franz Lipperheide, Berlin, has just issued a very ele- 
gantly got-up edition, in the medieval style, of ‘‘ Henneke 
Knecht,” an old Low-Dutch popular ballad, edited with the 
old Latin translation and notes by Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben. This was one of the many favourite ballads of the 
fifteenth century, which survived down to the eighteenth in 
the mouths of the people of Brunswick and Hanover. The 
present edition differs in some of its readings from 
Uhland’s, who included the ballad in his ‘‘ Liederbuch.” 
The same publisher has published a second volume of F. 
W. Baron von Ditfurth’s Historical War-lyrics of 1870-71, 
collected from flying sheets, MS. sources, and the mouths 
of the people; and from the same editor's hand the His- 
torical Ballads from the End of the Seven Years War, 
1763, down to the Conflagration of Moscow in 1812, and, 
in a third volume, the Historical Ballads from the Banish- 
ment of Napoleon to St. Helena in 1815 to the Establish- 
ment of the Northern Confederation in 1866. In his pre- 
face to this latter volume the editor justly expresses his 
fears that its contents may prove unpalatable to many 
readers, and he has, therefore, been reluctant in publishing 
this collection. But the consideration that history has a 
right to it, and that this particular period of historical 
ballad composition has been as yet but very scantily culti- 
vated, overcame his scruples, and the advice of judicious 
friends, he says, agreed in his final decision. These three 
volumes, with their three predecessors of last year, will 
prove most useful and, it may be safely asserted, indispen- 
sable aids to the student of German history. 

Springer, Berlin, has issued an important work for all 
financiers, &c., entitled ‘“‘The New German Coins; or, 
Origin, Text, and Commentary of the Law concerning the 
Coining of Imperial Gold Coins, with reference to the 
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relation to the present German coins and those of the most 
important other countries,” by M. Quenstedt, Prussian 
Notary. The legal, commercial, and economical aspects 
of the question are here ably and elaborately treated, and, 
of course, England plays a prominent figure in the volume. 

The same publisher's pamphlet “On the Reform of the 
German Banking System,” by E. Criger, a high financial 
authority, also deserves favourable mention. 

Dimmler, Berlin, has just published the first volume of 
“The Life of Raphael of Urbino, Italian Text by Vasari, 
with Translation and Commentary,” by Herman Grimm. 
This goodly-sized volume of 400 and odd pages, reaches 
down to the completion of the Disputa and School of 
Athens. England will be gratified to find her promotion of 
art so fully done justice to, as is here the case. ‘‘ Where 
the rational cultivation of Italian art-history is in ques- 
tion,” says the author in his introduction, ‘ England in- 
disputably holds the foremost rank. Ample material, long 
practice, an extensive public attention and good intention 
are to be met with there. After Germany had nearly aban- 
doned the field, England became the true market for all 
work connected with Raphael.” Great praise is also 
bestowed on the late Prince Consort for his having 
animated and concentrated the English studies of art 
history and given them a definite direction. The Ken- 
sington Museum is pronounced to be the genuine museum 
for modern art history. ‘Free from all pomp, paying 
attention only to what is necessary and useful, it furnishes 
a precious aid towards the observation of the development 
of art in Europe in the recent centuries.” Again, the 
author says, ‘‘in England they know what is essential to 
be done. People do not think of the mere love of art to 
which ideal justice must be done, but they have become 
conscious that a nation may, by carefully attending to the 
highest intellectual culture, create a countérpoise to the 
material tendencies of the age.’’ Raphael’s sonnets are 
appended to the work, with fac-similes of two of the MSS., 
among them an Oxford one, executed by Mrs. Pattison. 

The Leipzig Illustrated Gazette last week contained an 
excellent likeness of the young philosopher, E. von Hart- 
mann, with a sketch of his life. He is now only thirty 
years old, an early age for such a reputation as he has 
already achieved. 

Mrs. Moscheles has just given us the life of her late 
husband, Professor Moscheles, so well known in London, 
where he resided before his appointment as Professor to 
the Conservatorium of Leipsic. I hope in my next to be 
able to furnish some extracts from it. 

Of Dr. L. Brenfano’s work, ‘‘The Artisans’ Guilds of 
the Present Time,’’ the second volume has appeared, con- 
taining, “A Critique of the English Trade Unions” 
(Leipzig, Durcker and Humblot). 

C. Froemer, Breisgau, has lately published ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of the Earl of Shaftesbury,” by Dr. Gideon Spieker. 


—}>——- 


FRANCE. 





GENERAL TRocnv's flux of words one is tempted to think 
will pass into a proverb side by side with Mr. Gladstone's. 
Whenever the former is not swaggering along the trottoir 
with the clang and jangle of the sword at his heels, the pen 
is chirping and spluttering in his hand over the paper with 
the speed of a shorthand writer. A primrose book, I am 


afraid to say of how many pages, purchaseable for 8 francs 





and readable by all lovers of the blue book or livres jaunes 
class of literature is the last of his intolerably tedious con- 
tributions to the miserable political history of France 
during the last two years. ‘“ L’ Empire et la Defense de 
Paris '’—in the title of it—‘‘ Devant le jury de la Seine. 
Introduction et conclusion parle général Trochu.” As for 
‘the introduction ” I thought we had had that long ago. 
But “the conclusion ’—if- only one might hope that it 
would prove the conclusion! Then, in that case, even with 
the big tome I am referring to in hand like the sentinel in 
Hamlet one might sigh forth gratefully “For this relief 
much thanks.’’ However even then, consider for a moment 
the brazen effrontery of a Trochu—which, one is tempted 
to echo is atrocious—in descanting upon those two themes 
that one might have supposed wonld ‘have been the very 
last he could face unblushingly. ‘“ The Empire *—which 
he betrayed! And ‘‘the Defence of Paris °—which under 
his incompetent hands was not precisely accomplished. 
However, in the hands of a facile and ingenious scribe any- 
thing will do for a thesis. So have I seen an art criticism 
in Maga run with some degree of ability under the 
astounding heading ‘Rubens no colourist.” So have I 
seen in those same clever pages of Ebony a literary 
criticism deliberately designed to prove to absolute demon- 
stration that there was not one word of poetry in the 
closing passages of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold! 
It can hardly, therefore, on consideration, be much matter 
for surprise, remembering the character of the man, recol- 
lecting that as a rule all through his life his pen has been 
far readier than his sword, that General Trochu has coolly 
undertaken to demonstrate two things no less astounding 
than these: first, that his chivalrous character ‘‘ as Breton, 
as Catholic, and as Gentleman” was signally vindicated 
by his conduct towards the Empress-Regent at the time of 
her perilous isolation in the Tuileries ! secondly, that his 
Defence of Paris was atriumphant success, one conclu- 
sively demonstrative at once of his heroism and of his 
patriotism. One thing is undeniable that France has 
reason to be grateful to General Trochu for affording her 
the information. For, otherwise she never would have 
known it—that he really defended Paris, that he was faith- 
ful to the imperial lady committed to his care. Seriously, 
the book is an outrage upon public opinion, if there is any left 
worth appealing to in a capital ravaged by Communism. 
In his very exordium General Trochu is mean enough, is 
unmanly enough to make a direct and powerful attack by 
name upon the Empress Eugenie now sheltered, as one 
might have hoped, from such unseemly interpretations in 
her graceful exile at Chiselhurst. It is but another speci- 
men, however, remember that, of the Breton and the 
gentleman ! 


Contrast with this bad big book, in regard to the well- 
remembered trial before the jury aforesaid, a little letter 
that has recently, as by a tardy afterthought, been allowed 
by its recipient to come before the public written just after 
the trial was finished, on the morrow of the verdict becom- 
ing known, dated “gth April, 1872,” signed ‘‘ Napoléon,” 
penned at Chiselhurst. It is addressed to “Mon cher 
Monsieur Vitu.”’ It expresses the interest with which 
the Emperor had followed the varying phases of the trial 
of the Figaro. “I have appreciated,” said the Emperor, 
‘“‘the firmness with which M. de Villemessant supported 


in a court of justice the writer to whom he had opened the © 


columns of his journal.’’ He sends the assurances of the 
high opinion he has of the editor's impartiality, but more 
than this, as the cause or raison d’étre of the communica- 
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tion, the Emperor adds ‘“‘ et comme c’est Ia cause que se 
représente, qui a profité de l’éclat donné a ce procés, je 
trouve trés naturel que ce soit moi qui paye l’amende a 
laquelle vous et le Figaro avez été condamnés.” Better 
that, I take it, than a rigmarole self-glorification like that 
ot M. le Général Trochu, seasoned with personalities 
directed against the Empress Regent, left by that ‘‘ Breton 
gentleman” to shift for herself as best she might when the 
rabble of the 4th September, cheering and surging round 
the hoofs of Trochu’s charger, poured through the Place 
du Carousel to ransack the palace from which the beautiful 
Eugenie had only just before almost by a miracle escaped. 

It is rather difficult to conjecture what possible amuse- 
ment the Parisians can find in the fribbling inanitiés 
appearing industriously from day to day in some of their 
newspapers. In the chronicles, let me say, of Timothée 
Trimm, so much bepuffed just now, as the particular 
attraction of Le Petit National. Or in the wishy-washy 
rhymes set forth so industriously in the Figaro, jeux 
d'esprit of the most painfully pointed description, signed 
Albert Millaud. The poet of Warren's Blacking was 
nothing to him in readiness of rhythm, rhyme, and appli- 
cation. It is the very triumph of the poetaster. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters, I perceive, are winning them- 
selves a new popularity in France, in a clever traduc- 
tion, to which the Comte de Baillon has prefixed some 
agreeable introductory remarks. 

Living as well as dead celebrities of English literature 
flourish now among Parisian readers. Do I not find 
evidence of that in the eagerness with which “ Mari et 
Femme, par Wilkie Collins,” is being devoured immedi- 
ately on its being “ traduit par Charles Bernard Derosue.”’ 

Among native novelties I may mention M. Camille Saint 
Saéns’ “ Princess Jaune” (surely a very bilious subject) 
at the Opera Comique, and M. Lacome’s operetta “ En 
Espagne” at the Théatre Tertullia. Others follow fast 
upon their heels, such as M. Duru’s “ Bourjolile Bigame” 
at the Palais Royal, or as M. Labiche’s ‘‘ Memoires 
D’Heloise”’ at the Variétés. 


a 


AN ITALIAN DRAMA. 


Ir has been well remarked by an accomplished American 
writer that the great outlet for fiction in Italy is the drama. 
The impatient temperament and the plastic taste of this 
emotional people require-a visible presentment of fashion 
before they can sympathise with it or fully understand it. 
A drama which unrolls before them in a well-constructed 
plot, scenes of pathos, humour, and tragic passion, culmi- 
nating in an artistically wrought catastrophe is distinctly 
intelligible to them, whereas the same story simply 
narrated does not appeal to their sensibilities at all, or in 
quite a minor degree. The theatres therefore are always 
full. The circulating libraries are only made use of by 
foreigners. The result of this is that in Italy dramatic 
literature is the focus of all literary aspiration. With us, 
a literary debutant rushes into a three volume novel; there 
into a five-act drama. The smallness of the stage on 
which his play is acted, the general excellence of the 
acting, and the appreciation of an audience trained by 
nightly visits to theatres during the greater part of the 
year to the acutest critical comprehension, give to the 
dramatist every advantage, and therefore, throughout 





Italy, there is an unusual average of good plays brought 
out every year, and a paucity of good novels. Manzoni is 
a classic, but with the exception of this giant name good 
novelists are rare indeed. D’Azeglio and Guerazzi have 
merit, but one is tedious and the other high flown; Dall’- 
Ongaro has written some graceful novelettes, but his fame 
rests on his dramas; Savini has a brilliant style, but his 
novels are flimsy and unnatural; Cagna wants strength 
and grasp of mind, and, in fact, the literary talent of 
modern Italy has found better employment and earned 
higher distinction in every direction than that of fiction. 

In the modern drama, Paolo Ferrari, Dall'Ongaro, 
Chiossone Dominici, Perelli, have earned a just celebrity. 

Ferrari has written a play called Causes and Effects, 
which has been extremely successful. It may not be unin- 
teresting to analyse this play as a specimen of Italian 
drama. We must not expect the artistic finish, the terrible 
wit, the mordant satire of Sardou or Dumas fils, but the 
force of the positions, the appeal to the feelings, are more 
dramatic in that simple, sensuous, passionate form, which 
is as much the essence of true drama as of true poetry. 

Causes and Effects opens with a scene between Duke 
Lodovico Estense and some friends of his and a notary. 
These- persons have assembled to witness a contract of 
marriage which has been drawn up between the ‘Duke's 
daughter, Anna, and the Marquis Ermanno Gonzaga. 
The Duke is a widower, and is still young. He and his 
future son-in-law have long been rivals for the affection of 
Baroness Eulalia, a young married woman, whose husband 
illtreats her. Ermanno has been successful. His friends 
think, however, it is time he should settle, and have pro- 
posed him as a husband for the Duke’s daughter. The 
Duke is delighted, and thanks his friends for the auspicious 
idea. Never was a better assorted marriage; the bride is 
daughter of a duke, the bridegroom is a marquis. She has 
a dowry of a million (francs); he has a property worth two 
millions. She is nineteen, he is thirty-six; both hand- 
some, both well-born. It is a fairy tale in fashionable life. 
She is an innocent girl, who has just left her convent; he 
is one of the “ jeunesse dorée"’ of, Florence, the hero of a 
thousand romantic and scandalous adventures, but who 
has sown his wild oats, has entered political life, is a 
deputy, and aspires to a ministerial portfolio. 

There is a great deal of cynical simplicity in the crude 
physiological allusions of this first dialogue, and before an 
English audience they must be omitted, but by them the 
position is more clearly defined, and we are quite prepared 
for the “ Effects” which will inevitably succeed these 
‘‘Causes.”” We see that the Duke, though he speaks 
reverentially of his pure child, is as much a roué as his 
son-in-law. In the next scene the brother of the bride- 
groom enters to stipulate for some additional agreement in 
the marriage contract. Ermanno is a Protestant. He 
went to England, was educated at Oxford, and there gave 
zp the Roman Catholic Faith. The Duke is entirely 
indifferent to the fact of his son-in-law’s absence of creed, 
but is startled at such an infringement of custom as a 
difference of creed, and at last yields to the stipulation that 
the children of the marriage, if male, are to be Protestant, 
if female, Catholic. The Marquis Filippo, the brother of 
the bridegroom, is a thorough disbeliever in all goodness 
and purity. He adds to the marriage contract a clause 
relative to the possible future separation of the happy pair. 
The Duke is highly offended. ‘ You will permit me,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ not to foresee the chance of my daughter's infidelity 
to her husband.” “And you will pardon me, I hope,” is 
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the cynical answer, if I provide for the possibility of my 
brother’s infidelity to his wife. The clause is inserted, 
and the arrangements for a possible separation are made. 
The bridegroom then arrives, and insists upon a ¢éte-a-téte 
with his bride. This scene is very clever. The awkward 
naive shyness of the girl, the suspicious questioning of 
the man who is to be her husband, give the key of the 
whole. Utterly ignorant of the world, of her own heart, 
and of love, she tells him that her dearest wish had been 
to devote herself to her father, but that he would not allow 
her to do so; that, in default of that, her most ardent 
desire was to become a nurse in hospitals or a missionary 
nun. The husband pooh-pooh’s all such religious enthu- 
siasm, and questions her more closely. He discovers 
that. besides her father and her companions in the convent 
she is very fond of her cousin Arturo, her father’s heir, and 
her own early playmate. Her husband pricks up his ears 
at this, and deplores the fatality which, with a bride of 
nineteen, bestows on him a cousin, an officer of artillery, 
of twenty-three. The cousin, Arturo, arrives, and Anna’s 
innocent delight in meeting him gives cause for fresh sus- 
picion to her husband’s sceptical nature. The moment 
after the pair are irrevocably united a telegraphic dispatch 
is put into Ermanno’s hand. It is sent by Baroness 
Eulalia. She is free; her husband is dead. Ermanno is 
considerably startled, but recovers himself, and puts the 
dispatch into the Duke’s hand. We may infer from these 
“Causes "’ what are the effects which will follow. 

As the play goes on, we find Anna shocked at the ways 
of the world around her; her husband's polite indifference 
chills her, her father, absorbed in his approaching marriage 
with the Baroness Eulalia, neglects her. The only person 
who is kind to her is her cousin, from him alone she 
receives good advice, and he only appeals to a really higher 
standard of conduct than she sees around her. She 
discovers at last. that Eulalia has been her husband’s 
mistress, and that a child was born during the Baron's life- 
time, which is Ermanno’s. The Baron had discovered his 
wife’s adultery and left her penniless, and as a mode of 
escaping the misery of her position, now that Ermanno is 
married, Eulalia has consented to marry the Duke. Anna’s 
disgust at her husband's treachery is great, but still greater 
is her horror that such a woman is to bear her father’s 
name. She sends for Eulalia, tells her she knows all, and 
insists on her giving up the marriage. Eulalia is more 
weak than vicious, and is appalled at the reproaches of 
Anna. She consents to break off her marriage. The 
husband, father, and brother-in-law then enter and reproach 
Anna. They accuse her of interested motives in breaking 
off the marriage. Eulalia has said that it was at Anna’s 
request she forfeited her word, and her husband accuses 
her of love for her cousin, and insists on her banishing 
Arturo from her presence. 


This scene is very fine. Anna turns round upon them 
like a stag at bay, and overwhelms them with her indig- 
nation. She utterly refuses to part from the one friend 
whose conduct and words have not been opposed to all the 
teachings of her early years. 


At the termination of the scene she faints, and is carried 
to her own room. After a brief interval, she returns 
strangely changed and composed in demeanour. It has 
been revealed to her by the persons who assisted her in 
her swoon that she will soon be a mother, and that felicity 
compensates for everything. She is glorified and happy, 
and voluntarily says farewell to Arturo. Her husband 
suspects her now more than ever, and is convinced by his 





own experience that in his own home is a repetition of his 
own conduct towards Eulalia. He cannot believe in the 
innocence of his wife. He leaves her. 

The next act opens, after an interval of some months, 
with a scene which treads too closely on the terrible 
tragedies of home life for English taste. Anna’s little girl 
is dying in its cradle. Anna, worn out with tears and 
watching, is bending over it. Her child dies. The 
mother’s despair is terrific. All her present, all her 
future are in that child, and now, at twenty years of age, 
she is bereaved and hopeless for ever. Her father has 
telegraphed for the husband and his nephew. The husband, 
who is engaged on a diplomatic mission, does not arrive 
till the child is dead. He even then refuses to look at it. 
Arturo arrives and tries to soothe the mother’s agonised 
grief. He points out to her that other mothers have lost 
their only ones even under sadder circumstances; that on 
his way from the station a petition was put into his hand, 
imploring charity for a dying mother on behalf of her 
starving orphan child. Anna rouses herself, and says she 
will go to the assistance of a woman even more afflicted 
than herself. She goes alone, and finds Eulalia and her 
little girl. Eulalia is heartstricken, and leaves the room 
just as Arturo and Ermanno enter. Ermanno accuses his 
wife of having left her home clandestinely to meet Arturo. 
She simply points to the child on her knee, and says, “I 
came to give succour to her. Her name is Ermanna.” 
This magnanimity breaks Eulalia’s heart, she dies, and 
Anna promises to take charge of the child. Ermanno’s 
cold heart is touched, and he is self-convicted. His in- 
justice to Anna is on a par with his guilt towards her. 
The curtain falls as he kneels to her to implore her 
pardon. 


It will be seen that some of the deepest chords of the 
human heart are touched by this play. The good taste of 
some parts of the dialogue may be questioned, but the 
feelings are strongly interested throughout. ‘Cela vous 
empoigne,” said a Frenchman to me with a very decided 
moisture in his eyes. The characters are all life-like. The 
young innocent girl, so light-hearted at first, so eager and 
full of the sweet surprises at all around her, which belong 
to her age, the intelligence with which she detects the hol- 
low mockery of home happiness offered to her, her honest 
rebellion against the tinsel treacheries with which she is 
surrounded—the passionate maternal instinct which, as 
soon as it is roused, places her on a height superior to the 
vice and falsehood around her and consoles her for all her 
disappointments—the terrible despair when the light of her 
eyes is taken from her, and she is left alone at twenty years 
of age with all her hopes crushed and her affections 
bereaved, are all natural and life-like. The depth of her 
grief gives her a most pathetic dignity, and her words to 
her husband when he reluctantly appears on the threshold 
of the room where his child lies dead are profoundly tragic. 
The repentant and guilty Eulalia, the cynical brother-in- 
law, the proud profligate husband, the weak father, the 
generous, warm-hearted cousin, are all wéll delineated, and 
the play deserves its interest from actual position and 
character, and not from meretricious scenic effect. 

Night after night the public go to witness this domestic 
drama with the same enthusiastic interest with which our 
public read a popular novel. Every bit of satire, every 
trace of humour, every word of pathos is effective and, if 
one would learn what a school of morals the stage can be- 
come, for certain races and under certain circumstances, one 
has only to go to the what are called Teatri di Prosa in Italy. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“ Felicita.” Pour Piano, par R. M. Benham. (Duff and 
Stewart.) It requires some courage to write a piece with this 
title in the minor mode: however, our composer has succeeded 
in presenting something interesting. After a few chords in 
arpeggio, the business of the piece begins by the announcement 
of a passionate and well-marked theme. This is afterwards 
very happily handled, in several ingeniously-developed varia- 
tions, ending with a broad coda. The piece will form good 
practice for students seeking a free finger and an expressive 
touch. There are one or two misprints, as in the last chord. 

Gavotte in A. Gluck arranged by H, W. Goodban. (Metzler 
and Co.) A transcription of the favourite Gavotte in “ Iphigenie 
in Aulis ” managed with skill and effect ; both the player’s hands 
are well employed, but the music is not overloaded. 

Song. ‘* The Old Home Trees,” Frank D’Alquen. (Wood, and 
Co.) Several interesting points will be found in this song, as the 
rustling figure of the symphonies, the well-marked subject of the 
first movement of the voice part and the elegant tunefulness of 
the six-eighth time movement. The accompaniment is through- 
out in good keeping. 

Waltz. “Sea Shells,” Fames Waterson. (Metzler and Co.) 
We would desire to see so clever a musician as the Bandmaster 
of the rst Life Guards employed upon higher work than that of 
concocting dance tunes. The waltzes in hand have tune and 
swing, and show tact in rhythm and orchestration. 

Song. ‘* Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” Frank D’Alquen. (Wood and Co.) 
This song has a broad, elegant theme, and opens with an effec- 
tive symphony, in the last sentence of which the cry of the bird 
is introduced with great taste and artistic skill. Some of the 
phases in the minor mode, have a passionate simplicity, which is 
touching without being laboured in manner. The song is sure to 
gratify both singers and listeners. 

‘* Mignonnette,” Chanson-Garotte,G. Badmann. (Paris, Leduc) 
(London, McDowell.) Has elegant themes, cleverly treated, and 
will be found to be a taking pianoforte drawing-room piece. 

A Midnight Song. ‘ The Moon Looks Down,” Foseph L. Roeckel. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) On the whole, a thoughtful, well- 
written song, in which the touch of the musician is evident in 
every sentence, even when the breath of originality is not 
always felt to begin life to the composer's fancy. The melody is 
of a broad reflective type admirably suited to the contralto 
register, in which it is set. The song will really repay the 
singer’s attention. 

“* Danse Tcheque,” Henry Kowalski, Op. 19. (Paris, Leduc) 
(London, McDowell.) A characteristic and well-written piece. 
A good point is the appearance of the theme in the bass, 
another is the pretty theme in the major, and not less telling in 
its way is the vigorous coda. 

Song. “The Night is Calm and Cloudless,” A. Dawson... (Au- 
gener and Co.) This song has a character of its own, and some 
passages of Longfellow’s verses are set with marked feeling, 
though the workmanship here and there is capable of being 
revised with advantage. 

“* Moulin,” Pastorale pour le Piano, F. Peru, Op. 37. (Paris, 
Leduc) (London, McDowell.) A well-marked subject, dexter- 
ously supported by an incessantly-repeated figure of semiquavers 
by way of accompaniment, and equally divided between the two 
hands, thus forming a capital study. 

Trois Morceaux de Salon (a la Mazurka), Hamilton Clarke. 
(Metzler and Co.) The Mazurka form is all but exhausted, 
nevertheless the composer has contrived to display here his 
decided and original talents to very great advantage, and it may 
be questioned whether any more charming works of the kind 
have been produced recently. The subjects are graceful, though 
their claims on the listener’s interest spring as much from the 
clever artifice and varied action of their harmony, as from the 
elegance of their melodies. All three pieces have a point of 
affinity in the perhaps almost too frequently-repeated figure 
formed of a quaver, semi-quaver rest, and semi-quaver. Through- 
out there are signs of the writer, who has done something more 
than string loose chords together, and who has practised writing 
in clear, well-defined parts. Perhaps No. 3 has the greatest 
nterest and variety of detail, but the player.will find pleasure in 





the graver cast of thought to be found in Nos. 1 and 2, both 
commencing in the minor mode. 

“Trois Valses,” pour le piano, par Gustave Erlanger. (Paris, 
Leduc) (London, McDowell.) No. 3 is before us. It is effective 
and showy, and shows ample knowledge of pianoforte technica- 
lities, the second theme being especially clever and well laid out. 

Classical Extracts, arranged by W. Smallwood. (B. Williams, 
Paternoster Row.) The Nos. in hand are—“ Comfort Ye,” “O 
had I Fubal’s Lyre,” “ In Native Worth,” “ Et Resurrexit,” Mozart's 
12th Mass; “Andante con Variazioni,” Pleyel’s 3rd Sonata; 
“Kyrie eleison,” Mozart’s 12th Mass; Rossini’s “ La Carita,” 
“Let the Bright Seraphim,” and “ Two movements” (Andante and 
Andantino), from Pleyel’s 4th and 5th Sonatas. Several of these 
have been placed in our hands previously. The oratorio songs 
are among the best of these clever and careful adaptations, 
though we would suggest that there is a decided gain in man- 
liness and breadth of tone in placing the vocal part of tenor 
songs in its proper pitch and compass, thus training the player to 
bring forward, solo fashion, the middle and most expressive notes 
of the piano. The movements from the once fashionable com- 
poser, Pleyel, are pleasing and interesting. 

Souvenir de “‘ L’ Ange Gardien,” D'Adolphe Botte. Arrangé pour 
piano a quartre maius, par G. Michenz. (Paris, Leduc) (London, 
McDowell.) A brilliant duett, in two movements, skilfully and 
artistically arranged. 

a en 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue fifth matinée was a most interesting one, both as regards 
music performed and artists performing. First came Schumann's 
quartett in E flat, Opus 47 for pianoforte and stringed instru- 
ments, one of his most finished, happy, and artistic works. In 
this Signor Alfred Jaell made his first appearance of the season 
as pianist, and Herr Heermann, of Frankfort, who is one of the 
best living players, reappeared as leading violin, the other artists 
being MM. van Waefelghem and Lasserre. No more carefully 
prepared version of this fine work has been heard than the one 
under consideration, all the required delicacy and fire being 
forthcoming in every movement at the right instant. Not less 
interesting was the capital rendering of -Spohr’s fine quintett in 
G., No. 2, Opus 33, awork of such broad and gorgeous harmonies 
as demand the highest artistic qualifications on the part of the 
executants. Mendelssohn’s melodious and deliciously written 
duo sonata, for pianoforte and violoncello, was superbly played 
by MM. Jaell and Lasserre, the round generous tone and finished 
phrasing of the vidloncellist, M. Lasserre,; making him a most fit 
exponent of this elegant music. One word in protest against one 
note, the low B flat, added in the final cadence by Signor Jaell, 
as not being historical, pianos not boasting of seven octaves at 
the date of this composition, and only descending to what 
organists know asC CC. It is true that our own great musician, 
Sir W. S. Bennett, sanctions the addition of such notes in some 
of Beethoven’s early sonatas, which were written~when piano 
compass was limited on the bass side to the low F; still it is as 
well to remember that music has, like all other arts, its dates and 
history. The matinée closed by a brace of piano solos, including 
Chopin’s highly imaginative scherzo in B minor, grandly played 
by Signor Jaell, who is one of the monarchs of the pianoforte. 

The most interesting event of the sixth matinée was the mar- 
vellously fine performance of Rubinstein’s superb duet for piano 
and violin, by MM. Jaell and Leopold Aner. It it be urged that 
Rubinstein’s manner will be improved by writing experience, it 
must be allowed that he possesses real genius, and announces 
with much dignity many high and impressive thoughts. The 
sonata in A minor, Opus 19, has two allegri of noble proportions, 
a stately and piquant scherzo and a profoundly suggestive and 
emotional adagio. Mendelssohn’s D minor trio was finely played, 
as was Beethoven’s characteristic quartett for stringed instru- 
ments. Signor Jaell bade farewell for the season in a group of 
artistically played solos, including two morceaux by Schumann, 
and a well written caprice impromptu of his own. 

Schubert’s delightful and thoroughly characteristic quartett 
in A minor, Opus 29, opened the seventh matinée. This and 
Beethoven's quintett in C were played under the leading bow of 
Leopold Auer. Both were most finished and artistic per- 
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formances. Another work of Schubert’s, the trio in E flat, intro- 
duced the young pianist, Henry Logé, of Belgium. Though his 
playing wants experience, and betrayed touches of nervousness, 
he has great technical and mechanical powers, and an expressive 
touch. He gave with much dash and skill Chopin’s trying 
polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. 


7 ™ 
> 


THE THEATRES. 


THERE has been but little change of any change of any im- 
portance at the theatres lately, if we except the appearance of 
Mr. Fechter at the Princess’s, and the withdrawal of the sensa- 
tional drama of Haunted Houses. Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet is so 
well known that. detailed comment on it would be superfluous. 
For our own part, though freely conceding the many great merits 
of the impersonation, we are inclined to think that no foreigner 
can adequately represent a part like that of the Danish Prince, 
and Mr. Fechter still retains his peculiarities of emphasis and 
pronunciation. The rest of the characters are represented in a 
very common-place manner, but Miss Leclercq is perhaps as 
interesting an Ophelia as can be found on the stage at present, 
especially in the later scenes, and Mr. J. Clarke is a grotesque 
gravedigger. We shall be glad to see Mr. Fechter in his original 
and best part—that of Ruy Blas. The only other novelty is an 
attempt at the Queen’s to represent undergraduate life on the 
stage; the piece, however, has but slight connection with the 
Universities, and the title is practically a misnomer. 


——__—>— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 











On June 21st the Chelsea Free Lance made its appearance. It 
is edited, not by the Philosopher of Chelsea, but by Mr. Charles 
Sulley, formerly editor and proprietor of the Ipswich Express. 

An addition is to be made to the rank of female novelists. We 
hear of a new tale as shortly to appear from the pen of the wife 
of a clergyman—the sister of Sir Samuel Baker. 

One of the most pleasing incidents in connection with the well- 
known Reedham Asylum for Fatherless Children on their /féte 
days is the dialogues carried on by the infants. These dialogues, 
which are a source of immense gratification to all who hear 
them, will shortly be published by their author, Mr. Edmeds, the 
head master of the school. They will appear as a shilling 
volume. : 

It is curious that the obituary notice of the Rev. W. Ellis, of 
missionary fame, should so soon be followed by that of his wife, 
the well-known authoress of ‘* The Women of England.” To the 
last Mrs. Ellis retained much of the quaker simplicity and ease 
for which she was admired and beloved as Sarah Stickney, her 
maiden name. It may not be known that Mr, Ellis himself 
began life in a very humble position, and it was his knowledge of 
botany when he was employed as a gardener that gained him 
friends, who materially contributed to his success in life. This 
love of botany was strong in him to the last, as may be seen in 
Kew Gardens to this day, if, as we doubt not, the public are 
indebted to Mr. Ellis for his introduction of the Lace plant and 
other foreign plants. 

Jefferson Davis’ bail-bond with the names of the signers in 
full, has been lithographed by a Richmond publishing house, and 
will be distributed in the South as a Greeley campaign docu- 
ment. 

A new magazine is to appear on the 1st of August under the 
title of Et Cetera. 

Mr. J. A. Froude has announced his intention of lecturing in 
America on the relations of England and Ireland. The lectures 
will consist of ten or twelve courses of five lectures each, and 
will be delivered in the principal American cities. 

** Public Opinion on the Tichborne*Trial” is the title of the 
latest publication connected with the “ claimant.” 

“The Holy Feast,” &c., chiefly from the Latin of Thomas 
A. Kempis, selected and arranged by F., will be published ina 
few days by Messrs. Wyman and Sons. 

General Daniel Ullman has been engaged for some time in 
writing an elaborate history of the “War of the Rebellion in 
America.” 





The Transatlantic Magazine, a new shilling monthly, will, it is 
expected, appear on the 1st of August. It will reproduce arti- 
cles, lectures, stories, and papers of interest from the periodical 
literature ot America. 

We read in the Western Daily News that Mr. Swinburne, the 
English fet, is going to the Highlands for amonth. Possibly the 
writer refers to Mr. Swinburne, not the English poet, but one, 
and certainly not one of the least, of our modern songsters. 

George Cruikshank has published a pamphlet reasserting his 
claim to the authorship of some of Harrison Ainsworth’s noveis. 

The new editor of London Society is Mrs. Ross Church, daughter 
of Marryatt, the novelist. 

Our readers will be sorry to héar that Miss Agnes Strickland 
has met with a severe accident, and broken her leg. 

Mr. Yates, it is to be presumed, will not leave England till his 
new novel, ‘A Waiting Race,” appears. 

The New York Observer says the executors of the will of the 
late Professor Morse intend faithfully to obey that clause of the 
instrument which directs that his ‘books, manuscripts, and 
papers shall be given in charge to some suitable person or per- 
sons for the purpose of preparing a biographical notice relating 
to him.” 

Fanny Fern’s new book, ‘‘Caper Sauce,” will appear in a few 
days. 

In America an Illustrated Comic Life of Horaée Greeley has 
just appeared. 

The Rod of Fustice is the title of a new American satirical and 
Catholic journal. 

Mr. Whitaker, the editor of the Bookseller has just obtained a 
farthing damages in an action for hbel. 

The summer literary sensation is advertised in the American 
literary papers as “Get thee behind me, Satan,” a Home-born 
book of Home Truths, by Olive Loyan (Mrs. Wort Sikes). It is 
described as “a brilliant, powerful, and aggressive book, which 
will create immense remark and excite intense hostility in certain 
quarters, for it is a very Damascus blade, cutting into the social 
cancer of Free Love.” 

Another volume of Hazlitt’s works will be published by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy in September. It will consist of the essays pub- 
lished under the title of “* Winterslow.” Will the same pub- 
lishers give us Hazlitt’s “Liber Amoris.” It is a book now 
never seen in the market. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Emblems will shortly appear. 

We have had a peep at Mrs. Help’s “ Life of Mr. Brassey,” 
which will be ready for the public in a few days. What with 
leaded lines and broad margin, the book will contain very little 
matter, and will have to rely for its sale exclusively on its 
quality. 

According to the American Booksellers’ Guide, the attitude of the 
English publishers from the beginning has been the principal 
obstacle to international copyright ! 

An illustrated journal, The Record, is to appear this month in 
Chicago. 

A weekly newspaper, called the American News has appeared 
at Usingar, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, intended for American 
travellers. 

The Maryland Historical Society has recently published an 
interesting memoir, by Mr. J. H. Latrobe, entitled, ‘* A Lost 
Chapter in the History of the Steam Boat.” 

Five of the leading Paris booksellers are making efforts to 
secure the Life of_Talleyrand which will shortly be given to the 
world. 

Incidentally in Mr. Senior’s “ Alexis de Tocqueville, just pub- 
lished, we get an argument for those who claim that a writer’s 
name should always appear. Mr. Senior writes to De Tocque- 
ville, fearing he will be unable to get a good review for his 
Democracy in America, on the ground that those who are com- 
petent for such a work seldom like to write anonymously. 

An extra meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzology is to 
be holden on July 2nd, when there will be read, after the ad- 
journed discussion on Mr. Haigh’s paper on “Israel in Egypt,” 
three papers:—(1) On the Mazzaroth of Job, xxxviii. 32, by H. 
Fox Talbot, Esq.; (2) On the Use of the Papyrus among the 
Accadians, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce; (3) On the Economic 
Botany of the Bible, by James Collins, F.B.S. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WoRKS. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, 


M.D., D.Sc. F.R.S.E. &c. 


Manual of Palzontology. 
With 400 Engravings. 


By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., &c. 


Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 


Thomasina. By the Author of ‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Comprising a Description of the New Geometric 


Geometry Turning. 
By H. S. Savory. 


Chuck constructed by Mr. Plant, of Birmingham. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Introduction to the Practical and Theoretical Study of Natural Sur- 
veying. By J. K. Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
The Public Schools Manual of Modern Geography. 
panion to ‘“‘ The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.” 

Rev. George Butler, M.A. 1 vol. small 8vo. 


The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography Edited, with an 
introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by G. Butler, M.A. 
Imp. quarto. 

A Compendium of European Geography and History. Containing a 
Description, Physical, Political, Industrial, Social, and Historical, of 
every Country in Europe. By Richard Hiley. 12mo. 


A Compendium of Asiatic, African, American, and Australian Geo- 
graphy, with Historical Notices of the Principal Countries. By Richard 
Hiley. 12mo. 


Gleig’s School Series. A Standard Algebra; planned according to the 
Regulations of the New Code, 1871, for Standards IV., V., VI., and 
explaining, in very simple language, the Rudiments of the Science, to 
Simple Equations, inclusive. By the Rev. J.. Hunter, M.A., Author of 
the Treatises on Mensuration, Trigonometry, and Logarithms in Gleig’s 
School Series and of other Approved School Books: one of the National 
Society’s Examiners of Middle-Class Schools; and formerly Vice- 
Principal of the Society’s Training College, Battersea. Fep. 8vo. 


Forming a Com- 
By the 


Colenso and Hunter’s Introductory Algebra. An Introductory 
Algebra; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of Colenso’s 
‘‘Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations. and 
followed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal; and the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 18mo. 

The Education of the Feelings or Affections : a System of Morals for 
Secular Schools. By Charles Bray. Fourth Edition. 

Messrs. Low and Searle. 


Sampson Low, Marston, 


Poems. By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition, 
considerably enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
A Summer’s Romance. By Miss Mary Healy, Author of “ Lakeville,” 


&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Acts of Gallantry. By Lambton Young, C.E., Secretary of the Royal 
Humane Society. Giving a detail of every Act for which the Silver 
Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been granted during the last 
forty-one years, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Mr. Murray. 


The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, and the 


Handbook for Egypt. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Map. 


Overland Route to India. 
Post 8vo. 


A First English Grammar. 
D. Hall, M.A. Post 8vo. 

A Primary History of Britain. 
In three parts. Post 8vo. 

Lives of the Early Flemish Painters. 
By |. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and Theophilus 
Edited by Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 


With Notices of their Works. 
A New and thoroughly Revised 





An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Bibical and Classical. 
Compiled under the Superintendence of William Smith, D.C.L., and 
George Grove. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Lord Kilgobbin: a Tale of Ireland in Our Own Time. 
Lever LL.D. Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. 
Popular Edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Works. Vol. 10. 
Cheap Edition. 
Framley Parsonage. By 
Fcap. 8vo. Cheap Edition. 


By Charles 
Crown 8vo. 
Anthony 


Trollope. With Frontispiece. 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of Dr. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, with a Memoir. : 
——~ > 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


HE DIAMOND WEDDING: 


A Doric Story; and other Poems. 
_ By Mrs, NEWTON CROSSLAND, 
Author of “ Lydia,” ‘* Memorable Women,” “ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 





Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 
SALMS OF LIFE; 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in 5 vols., ctown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 
HE LADY -OF THE MANOR; 
4 A Series of 


Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes 
of Society: 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Author of ‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,” “‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 





Crown 8vo., cloth 2s, 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
ical daahaaleg WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 
New and revised Edition, just ready, 


Being the FIVE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book. 





Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. 
DAY With LtLoRmD LYTTON. 
Being No. 3 of 
“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of MS. of ‘* King Arthur.” 

No.1. A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 

No.2. A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

No. 4. A DAY WITH DISRAELI. 





IGHTEENPENNY GIFT-BOOKS; 


In new style binding. Each 18mo., cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 
1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. 
2.—GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. Jabez Burns. 
3-—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. 
4.—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
5.—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (The). A Tale. 
6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. ' 
7-—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. 
8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





CHLORALUM. 
ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 
Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d;; gallon 58, 


In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 
duced prices. 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price~1s., with two beautiful helio 
type illustrations, 


ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1872. 


A United Empire. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians in South Africa. With four Illus. 
trations. Chapter I.—On the Banks of the 
Orange River. Chapter II.—Official Presen. 
tations. 

The Cravens of Cravenscroft. 
of ‘*The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” 
39» 40 41, 42, 43, 44. 

A Raid and a Ride in Canada. 
tration. 

Voices from the Street. No. II. The Rich 
Man’s Christmas. By R. G. L. 

The Shakers. By Catherine C. Hopley. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 
Bowring. No. IV. 

Miss ‘Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author of 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” ‘*Miss Van Kort 


Chaps, 
With Illus. 


land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter 5. 
Running Away. (Copyright secured in Ame- 
rica.) 


Russian Folklore. 

The World-old Story. By Rea. 

Under the Red Cross. General Remarks. By 
the Authoresses of **Our Adventures in the 
War.” Chap. VII. 

Obituary of the Month. 

HE HOLIDAY ANNUAL of the ST. 

¢ JAMES’ MAGAZINE will be issyed 
early in June, and will consist of a number of 
light and amusing stories and other articles 
specially written by eminent authors selected 
for the work. Illustrated with numerous em 
gravings and heliotype prints, forming a very 
handsome volume, and attractive alike to the 
tourist and general reader. 

Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 





OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS- 
H DIARRH@A, BOWEL COMPLAINTS.—Ti 
hot weather, defective drainage, and noxious vapout 
arising from decomposing animal and vegetable matte 
are now producing an unusual amount of sickness, whi 
should have early attention. In all complaints affectig 
stomach, liver, or bowels, Holloway's Ointment has? 
most salutary effect when diligently rubbed upon the 
abdomen. It penetrates to the seat of evil, and S00 
removes the causes of indigestion and flatulency whic 
should warn us of approaching disease. It is safer, #7 
urgent cases, to take the “ Pills” while using the Oist 
ment, as both, used together, act more energetically. 4 
few days of this treatment will stop every case of 





complaint in its early stage or acute form. 
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